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QugeEN Victoria has met with a reception in Ireland which justi- 
fies our expectation of the response that so loyally-inclined a peo- 
ple would make to the advances of their Sovereign. The fashion 
of the reception has been very minutely criticized ; and although 
the descriptions vary, it appears to be unquestionable that the poor | 
people were excessively gratified, and eager to show they were 
upon their good behaviour. They were not, says one “ particular | 
fellow,” so vociferous as they used to be in cheering O’Connell ; 
but that some reticence should temper their fervour is a circum- 


suggestions of a Government already thought reactionary? M. 
| Passy is an honest financier; but will France appreciate honest 
finance—or revolt? 

In the matter of the Roman intervention, M. de Tocqueville 
was less candid but equally unpleasant. He held out small hope 
that France would be able to back out of her false position 
in Rome ; while he roundly avowed that she cannot go to war, 
the Assembly having decreed a reduction of the Army. A 
t ‘ very numerous and vigorous party, who have before now acted as 
stance of anything but unfavourable omen. It is not to be re-| the French nation, seem bent upon going to war, and also upon 
gretted that a distinction should be drawn between Queen Victoria | noz paying for it. The joint desire is grossly inconsistent ; but 
and Daniel O’Connell. On the contrary, it is satisfactory, as it is | that matters not. The de facto rulers of France have stumbled 
creditable to the people that they should so generally have fallen | into a policy the very worst that could be invented for such cir- 
in with the disposition to place political mnatters on the back- | cumstances : they have placed France in a position which may end 
ground. The heated suanes who called out, “ Mighty Monarch, | in events that would make her ridiculous unless she were to redeem 
pardon Smith O’Brien!” must have been instigated by a strong | her honour by again resorting to armed force ; and they have called 
and not unnatural conviction of duty according to Irish estimates ; | upon the nation to pay up more taxes before anything has been 
yet his escapade stands forth as an exception. To a tranquil re- | done to stimulate its commerce and enrich its resources : they are 
assurance the Queen’s bearing has strongly contributed. In Vic- | exposing the country to the imminent necessity for renewed ex- 
toria they see impersonated that stable and ever acting power | ertions, at the very moment that they are attempting the inno- 
which is peculiar to a well-constituted Monarchy ; but her modest | vation of bringing it sternly to account ; and all the while they 
presence, and the unostentatious trust with which she has tra- | are not striving to help the overtasked nation by newly directing, 
versed the Irish capital unguarded, have won a respectful and | stimulatinz, and replenishing its industrial and commercial re- 





personal esteem. The Queen worthily embodies the power and | 
the good disposition of England, and renders both visible to the | 
Irish. Her visit comes to them as a living hope. It testifies 
to them that their misery is not kept at a distance from the Royal 
solicitude, and that they are at least cared for; and most of us 
are more anxious for sympathy than even for help. The way in 
which Queen Victoria has received men of all parties and of all 
faiths—the Protestant and Roman Catholic Archbishops and a 
distinguished leader of the Presbyterians—must be an impressive 
example. In a girls school under the Commissioners of National 
Education hangs a printed precept on religious charity : this the 
Queen read, and it pace! 5 to form the subject of an animated 
conversation between the Monarch and Dr. Whately. It might 
be highly interesting to know what passed in that conversation ; 
but the fact that it occurred is an incident for history. Looking 
to more tangible and immediate results, it seems probable that 
the visit will have a material influence in swelling the abundance 
of a more plentiful season : it has already stimulated employment, 
and the rush of tourists will further stimulate consumption. And | 
the occasion serves as a vent for that Hibernian excitement which | 
is often more destructively engaged. Morally and physically, it | 
seems likely to feed the Irish for the autumn. 








The Reading election exemplifies the flatness of politics and the | 
trifling interest taken in such proceedings. In spite of every ef- | 
fort to get up an “excitement,” it could not be elevated above the 
level of 8 cumbersome joke. The candidate who cuts the best 

, in his written compositions, is the Chartist; but he was 
not really in the contest, for the classes who affect Chartism have 
little to do with election matters. It shows how low such affairs | 
have sunk when the actual electors were engaged in discussing 
the comparative merits of a Sir John Hare. Grave persons are 
scandalized that the “ choice of the people,” as it is called, should 
have fallen on a young gentleman who obviously devotes some | 
pains to cultivating his natural resources in the way of personal ap- | 
pearance; but it is not certain that the choice was the worst: | 
among the qualities offered on the platform at Reading, although | 
there might be others of greater didactic dignity, perhaps the 
quick Salles and generous aspirations of youth, even if a little 

dened with ornate adjuncts, were not the least suited to the 
crying wants of Parliament. 


_ The French Government is suffering for its sins,—the original 
sin of all French Governments, bad finance; and the sin of com- | 


sources. In such a policy, spirited diplomacy assumes an aspect 
of reckless unconcern for the welfare of the country, and honest 
finance becomes an exasperating insult. 





“ Annexation ” of Canada is passing into a settled point with the 
citizens of the United States ; and the moot question is, whether 
it can be effected without the simultaneous annexation of Cuba? 
The Southern States say not, and the Northern do not very 
seriously dispute the matter. For it is handled as if it were 
merely a question between the North and South of the Ame- 
rican Union, in which those remote old countries England and 
Spain have little voice. 

While the Model Republic has fixed the eye of covetousness 
on Cuba, our principal West Indian Colonies exhibit a decidedly 
waning allegiance. Jamaica does so, and not the less because 
her hostile bearing becomes more measured and more specifically 
directed against the weak points in the Downing Street policy. 
The Assembly has again declared its want of confidence in the 
disposition of the Imperial Government to do justice, and has 
been dissolved by the Governor; but it is expected that a new 
election will only increase the majority against the officials. No 
step is taken to retrieve the affection of the colonists. Even 
in this country, politicians have “—", discussed the proba 
bility that Jamaica should become an English San Domingo ; 
as if the Whites of the island would not most assuredly take 
refuge from such a fate in “annexation”! The Parliamentary 


| Reform which Governor Barkly has originated in British Guiana, 


as a means of circumventing the Opposition in the Court of 
Policy, can do little to heal the breach between parent country 


|and colony. Nor will Lord Grey's offer to place Jamaica on the 


footing of Canada in affairs of government do much. As it has 


| been administered in Canada, “responsible government” has 
| resulted chiefly in shifting trouble from Downing Street to the 


colony, and in enabling local parties to provoke disloyal ex- 
asperations. The experience of Canada affords little promise 
that responsible government in Jamaica would neutralize 
“annexation.” It is the letter of responsible government rather 
than its spirit which has been realized under the auspices of 
Downing Street. According to the official view, it means that 
the Governor must place himself in the hands of the most active 
local agitators. But a true responsible government would in- 
volve a persevering effort on the part of the Governor to recon- 
cile Imperial connexion with the distinct nationality that must 
(Larest Eprrion.] 
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necessarily be impressed on every important colony. However. 


attached to English associations, any community of men, con- 
veyed to distant latitudes, living in scenery wholly different, 
feeding on diet strange te homeekeeping palates, wearing a cos- 
tume fitted to alien climes, following occupations rising from alien 
iculture, must of necessity acquire a peculiar and distinct 
nationality, possessing its own feelings, wants, and estimates. 
Whatever the ostensible form of the colonial relations, it cannot 
work smoothly unless it is in its nature federal; and the effort of 
— statesmanship would be, not to force London practice on 
amaica or Montreal, Cape Town or Sydney, but to translate the 
language of the Metropolitan Government into the dialect pe- 





culiar to each province; making the action of the whole empire | 


harmonious in spirit by varying the letter. That would be really | . 
| system of long credit. In strict justice to all parties, he ordered that the in- 


governing each colony according to “the well-understood wishes 
of the colonists.” 

In the United States, the question of Annexation may be some- 
what moditied by that of Slavery. Grasping at territory, the 
gigantic Union bids fair to grow into an immense empire, for- 
midable to the world. Our statesmen appear equally unable to 


aze into that future or to prepare for it. The internal canker of | 


e Republic is its slavery: that the leading citizens now per- 
ceive, and men of opposite parties, like Henry Clay and Martin 
Van Buren, are combining to advance the discussion profitably. 
God speed their efforts. If our statesmen could rightly under- 
stand their own opportunity and function, they might yet teach 
the Union, by the example of the West Indies, how the slave 
question is to be solved; and thus, while earning the thanks of 
honest Americans, restore the affections of the West Indians to 
England. 








The Metropolis. 


At a special Court of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, on Thurs- 
day, a letter written by Mr. Baker, Coroner for Middlesex, to Sir George 


Grey, was read by desire of Sir George, for the information of the Com- | 


mission and for their consideration. The letter alluded to a resolution 
passed by the Board of Guardians of the Whitechapel Union, in relation to 
inquests held by Mr. Baker and to proceedings of theirs which seemed to 
obstruct inquiries for the preservation of the public health. In the course 
of the discussion raised by the communication, Dr. Southwood Smith said 
that he knew of no inquest that had been held that had not resulted in 
eliciting abundant evidence showing the evil to have arisen from remove- 
able causes. 

He was not surprised at this opposition of the Board of Guardians of White- 
chapel, for at the outbreak of the cholera in 1848 they would do nothing as pre- 
cautionary. At an inquest held on a person dying of cholera a verdict was 
returned of great neglect against the Board, and, but for the persuasion for two 
hours by Mr. Baker, the verdict against them would have been one of “Man- 
mane. ” Therefore he was not at all surprised at their objections to inquests. 

The letter was referred to the Works Committee. 


At the Insolvent Debtors Court, on Saturday, Charles Throsby, an Under- 
Graduate of Exeter College, Oxford, came up for his discharge. The young man 
is the son of a gentleman of property in Australia. 

r annum. He entered college in 1843, when he was between eighteen and nine- 

mn years of age; and was arrested on the 18th May last, at the suit of Mr. 
Randall: his debts are 763% Mr. Throsby’s father had written to offer 600J. to 
— his son’s debts; but the same post brought another letter reducing the 
offer to 300/., in consequence of an adverse decision of the Privy Council which 
had made Mr. Throsby senior liable for a very large sum in connexion with a bank. 
An attempt was made to induce the creditors to take a composition: the answer 
was, that Oxford tradesmen never take a composition. The principal witness 
examined was Mr. T. Randall, hatter and haberdasher, High Street, Oxford, 
a detaining creditor. 

From 1843 to 1846, the insolvent had incurred a debt with him for goods and interest 
of 627, 9s. 6d. ‘Witness’s charges were such as he was in the habit of making, and 
were precisely the same as would be made at the West end of the town. The supply 
of goods was such as an Under-Graduate in the insolvent’s circumstances might fairly 
require. 

To Mr. Cooke—“I have been in Oxford since my birth, and have kept a shop there 
twenty-five years; and have found it a good business, having had alarge share of 
patronage. My plan is to charge equitable prices, according to the value of the articles 
and the isk I run. The reason why I charge lJ. 5s. for a velvet hat is that I hold an 
agency from Lincoln and Co., of Sackville Street, and I agree with them to charge 
exactly the same prices as they do, 23s. cash and 25s. credit. Interest is charged upon 
goods after two years’ credit. A notice to that effect appears on the heading of my 
bills, and is also written across my shop.” 

Mr. Cooke—* Is not that notice a great encouragement to credit 2” 

Witness— “It is only a protection against fraud. The insolvent begen to deal with 
a 1843. I did not send in my bill that Christmas, but the next one, at the end of 
in again at Christmas 1845; and after the two years I charged 5 per cent interest.” 
The witness then went on to state that he called upon the insolvent in prison, last Mon- 
day, and offered to discharge him if he would pledge his word to pay at any time that it 
was in his power to do so; and that the insolvent replied, he considered his imprison- 
ment an equivalent for the debt. 

The Insolvent, to the Commissioner—“ When I went to reside in Oxford, in October 
1843, I was about nineteen years of age.” 


The Commissioner—“ Then, Mr. Randall, just when he went up to reside, you began | P" - . : 
J P y endl The law presumes innocence till some proofs of guilt are adduced; and he felt 


to give him credit ?” 
Mr. Randall—“ Yes, Sir.” 
Commissioner—* Did you make any inquiries about him *” 
Witness—* He was an independent member of the University, paying his own ex- 
penses, and not enjoying any exhibitions or benefits from his college.” 
Commissioner—* I see that he had hats, scarfs, and gloves, with no inconsiderable 
rapidity. Did you at any time interpose any check to his proceedings ?” 
itness—* I delivered him his bill. I can’t say that I pressed him for the money 
at the time; but allusion was frequently made by him to it, hoping that he would soon 
be able to bring me some money. I regarded him as a gentieman and a man of honour. 
He did not, at the time, tell me the position of his father, nor had I any means of 
Larne but it is possible I might have inquired among the insolvent’s friends, or 
utor. 


solvent’s father as a matter of business. There is written across my shop— A liberal 


I never inquired of the college tutor respecting the situation of the in- | 





His allowance was 250/. | 


Insolvent did not pay, but still went on dealing ; and the bill was doubtless sent | 
| under the impression that a divorce bill 


man and aman of honour. I never stopped any of the insolvent’s orders. After th 
first year he got more sparing in his orders, and only had what was necessary.” ” 

Commissioner—* Then, without ascertaining who a young man is, or what his friends 
are, or for what purpose he is sent to the University, you suppose him to be a gentle. 
man and furnish him with whatever goods he may want ?” 

Witness—“ Not with whatever he asks, but with what may be necessary for 9 gen- 
tleman. I never expostulated with the insolvent, because he never had anything up. 
necessary.” 

‘After | the counsel on both sides had commented on the circumstances of the 
case, the Chief Commissioner postponed his judgment to Monday, to see if any 
arrangement could be made. 

On that day, the Commissioner inquired if the 3001. offered by the father would 
be paid into court if the insolvent were discharged? The counsel answered in the 
negative. The altered position of Mr. Throsby senior, and other circumstances 
in the case, precluded such an offer now. The Commissioner then pronounced judg- 
ment. He said, he did not feel that the creditors were entitled to an special con- 
sideration; but on the other hand, young men must be taught that they are not to 
get into debt without any regard for the consequences. He condemned the Oxford 


solvent should be discharged on paying 2504. into court. 

In the Bankruptcy Court, on Wednesday, Mr. Commissioner Holroyd gave 
judgment in re Cruikshank, Melville, and Co., the great East and West India 
merchants whose affairs were at first put in the hands of private administrators 
but were afterwards thrown into the Bankruptcy Court by the Directors of the 
Bank of England, “as a public duty.” On the Ist of January 1845, the firm of 
Cruikshank and Co. were indebted about 396,000/.; and had assets beyond that 
amount in value about 36,0001. But in realizing those assets there was a loss of 
190,0002., owing, it is alleged, to the depreciation of West India estates and pro- 
duce. The firm were indebted to Messrs. Trueman and Cook about 89,000/, ; 
and in July 1845 they assigned for the benefit of that firm property then valued 
at 131,000/.: on being realized, however, that property entailed an absolute loss, 
so that the debt which it secured was increased. After making this assignment, 
a bill for 7,800/. was drawn on Messrs. Trueman and Co., and discounted by the 
Bank of England; the Bank giving credit ony to Messrs. Cruikshank, in 
ignorance of the secret assignment. Soon afterwards, both firms fell; and the 
Bank of England, holding nearly 60,0007. of Messrs. Trueman’s bills, learned 
with surprise the secret assignment to that bankrupt firm. The Commissioner 
has now adjudged that the certificate of Mr. Street, who drew and negotiated the 
bill for 7,800/., should be suspended for twelve months; and those of Mr. Crnik- 
shank and Mr. Melville for six months; granting, however, protection from 
arrest. 


“ Lola Montes,” alias “ Countess of Landsfeld,” who was so recently married to 
Mr. Heald, has again appeared before the public in no pleasant position—on a 
charge of bigamy. She was brought in custody before the Marlborough Street 
Magistrates on Monday. Her husband was seated beside her in court. 

“The lady appeared quite unembarrassed,” says a reporter present, “ and smiled 
several times as she made remarks to her husband. She was stated on the Police-sheet 
to be twenty-four years of age, but she has the look of a woman of at least thirty. She 
was dressed in black silk, with close-fitting black velvet jacket, a plain white straw- 
bonnet trimmed with blue, and a blue veil. In figure she is rather plump, and of mid- 
dle height ; of pale, dark complexion; the lower part of the features symmetrical, the 
upper part not so good, owing to rather prominent cheek-bones, but set off by a pair of 
unusually large blue eyes, with long black lashes. Her reputed husband, Mr. Heald, 
is a tall young man, of juvenile figure and aspect, with straight hair, and small light 
brown downy mustachios and whiskers. The nose, being turned up, gives him an air 
of great simplicity. During the whole of the proceedings, he sat with the Countess’s 
hand clasped in both his own, occasionally giving it a fervent squeeze, and at particular 
parts of the evidence whispering to her with the fondest air, and pressing her hand to 
his lips with juvenile warmth.” 

Mr. Clarkson, for the prosecution, stated that it was at the instance of Miss 
Heald, Mr. Heald’s aunt, formerly his guardian; his father, Mr. George Heald, of 
the Chancery bar, being dead. The lady now before the Court—Eliza Rosa 
Anna, or Rosanna James—was the wife of Thomas James, a Captain in the In- 
dian Army, who is believed to be still alive. Mr. Heald came of age on the 2ist 
of last January; he bad some 6,000/. or 7,000/. a year. He was married to Mrs. 
James on the 19th July. The lady was first married in July 1837, in Ireland, 
as “Rosa Anna Gilbert.” Subsequently, the parties were divorced by the Eccle- 
siastical Court, a mensd et thoro; but the marriage had not been annulled. The 

resent proceedings were contrary to Mr. Heald’s wishes; but his aunt felt it was 
= duty to take them. Mr. Clarkson asked for a remand till witnesses could be 
brought from India to complete the case. 

Witnesses were called to prove portions of the counsel's statement. Miss Heald, 
the aunt, was among them. A clerk from the Consistory Court produced a co 
of the sentence of divorce. The Countess, with an impatient gesture, said, “ 
don't deny it.” A clerk from the East India House proved by documents that 
Captain James was alive on the 13th June last. The parish-clerk of St. George's 
Hanover Square deposed to the marriage on the 19th July—between “ George 
Trafford Heald” and “ Maria Tores de Landsfeld.” Police-Sergeant Gray de- 
scribed his arrest of the accused that morning. The lady said she had been 
divorced from Captain James by act of Parliament: she added—* I don't know 
whether Captain James is alive or not, and I don't care. I was married ina 
wrong name, and it was not a legal marriage. What will the King say? Lord 
Brougham was present when a divorce was granted, and Captain Osborne ean 

rove it.” 

. Mr. Bodkin appeared for the Countess. He commented on the unprecedented 
nature of the proceedings; as neither of the alleged husbands appeared against 
the accused. If she had done anything wrong, she would meet the consequences; 
and he did think enough had been stated to warrant further inquiry. The lady 
was first married when fifteen or sixteen years old; a divorce took place; she was 
passed the Legislature: that might 
be an error; but there had been no time to inquire. He asked that the lady 
should be merely held to bail to appear 7. 

After consulting with Mr. Hardwick, Mr. Bingham remarked, that in this case 
the present husband made no complaint: then as to Captain James, there was no 
roof that he was alive; he might have died in India subsequently to the 13th June. 


great reluctance even to hold the accused to bail. He merely called for two 
sureties in 500/. each and the prisoner’s own bond for 1,0001 Bail was imme 
diately given, and “ the Countess” left the court with her boy husband. 

A shocking tragedy has occurred in Henry Street, Hampstead Road. In the 
first floor of number 19 lived a bricklayer named Chapman, with his wife and 


| three children; the man had been out of work for some time, but last week he 


— 


discount for prompt payment, and 5 per cent interest charged beyond two years’ credit.’” | 


Commissioner—“ From your experience, 


do not you think the ordinary interpretation | 


of those words would be, that any amount of credit might be had on paying 5 per cent | 


interest ?” 
a No, Sir. 
their paid after they leave the University, instead of the money passing through 
their hands, having only a certain sum allowed them for necessary cmon” . 
| \Commissioner—“ When he first came to you asamere boy and asked for things, 
you let him have them without inquiring anything about him ?” 
Witness—“ Yes, the general inquiry as to who and what a gentleman is goes through 
the college authorities; and I consider that when a gentleman who has passed the 
ordeal and become a member of the University, I have a right to hold him a gentle- 


A large proportion of the gentlemen who come to Oxford have | 
| Chapman’s neck was removed, and it was then found that she had attempted to 


obtained employment; the family had suffered much, and had got into debt. 
on Saturday morning, Chapman went to his labour. About eight o'clock, 
another lodger heard a child exclaim, “ Oh don't, mother!” and afterwards there 
were faint groans; the woman tried the door, and found it locked. She raised an 
alarm, and the place was entered. The mother had strangled ber children and 
then herself; she was quite dead, and the two elder children nearly so; an infant 
still moved. The woman who had entered immediately removed the ligatures 
that were round the children’s throats; they were taken to the hospital, and were 
subsequently pronounced out of danger. A handkerchief drawn tight round Mrs. 


cut her throat with a table-knife; which was too blunt to do it effectually. 

When the eldest child was questioned, she said her mother tied a pinafore round 
her neck, and when she began to ery she told her not to cry or she would beat her. 
She then saw her mother tie the handkerchief round the neck of ber sister, 
and afterwards the baby ; “ but she then became so bad she could not see any more. 
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As thought that the poor children would have perished had the discovery 


been five minutes later. The deceased bore an excellent character: for the last | 


fortnight she had complained of pains in the head. At the inquest on Monday, 
the Jury found that she had destroyed herself during temporary insanity, brought 
n by poverty and distress. 

At Guildhall Police-office, on Tuesday, John Lee, cashier to Mr. Thomas 
Wright, a cheesemonger of Giltspur Street, was charged with embezzlement. It 

is duty to 

) pooen hes e paid precisely 20. short of the cash he had in hand, in each 
instance entering in the books the full amount as paid. The case was fully made 
out, and the accused offered no defence.—Committed. 

Joseph Boukett, a German emigrant residing at a lodging-house in Ship Alley, 
has lost his life through somnambulism. He rose from his bed in the night, 

a window; got out; fell some thirty feet, and died from the effects of the 

fall. There seems no doubt that he was unconscious at the time. 


The Probinces. 


The nomination for Reading election took place on Monday. Five can- 
didates appeared on the hustings. Mr. Bowyer proclaimed himself the 
owner of 5,000 acres in Berkshire, and avowed his progressive Liberalism ; 
Mr. Stanford, who showed decided Tory colours, offered himself in marriage 
generally to the eligible young ladies of Reading. Mr. Norton, late Chief 





Justice of Newfoundland, a candidate brought forward on Saturday by the | 


Radical party, sarcastically twitted Mr. Bowyer on his resemblance to a 
genius; and Mr. Stanford on the luxuriance of his imperial, coupled with 
the barrenness of his brain. Sir John Hare claimed votes on the ground 
that he and his father, in trade, had spent “ thousands” upon Reading. 
Mr. Clarke gave utterance to a moderate version of Chartist principles. 
The show of hands was greatly in favour of Mr. Norton; and a poll was 
demanded,—Mr. Clarke, however, first “ retiring.” 
Sir John Hare retired in favour of Mr. Norton. The voting began, con- 
tinued, and ended, altogether in favour of Mr. Stanford; and at the close 
of the poll the numbers were—Stanford, 507; Bowyer, 364; Norton, 
107; majority for Stanford, 143. 

A host of gentlemen have been named as probable candidates for Kid- 
derminster. On the Liberal interest, Sir W. Winnington, late M.P. for 
Bewdley, Mr. Thomas Gisborne, late M.P. for Nottingham, the Honourable 
Spencer Lyttelton, and Mr. J. H. Palmer, of the Chancery bar. A pre- 
liminary meeting of the Liberal electors, held on Tuesday, resolved that 


Mr. Gisborne, from his well-known opinions on the subject of free trade | 


and financial reform, would be a fit person to represent the borough. On 
the Conservative side there have been mentioned, Mr. John Best, and Mr. 


W. H. Cooke, both of the Oxford circuit, Mr. J. H. Lea, the Honourable | 


Captain Carnegie, formerly M.P. for Stafford, the Honourable Dudley 
Ward, and Mr. James Quin, a resident “ umbrella-mender”: the last de- 
nounces “ deceptive Whiggery, the political curse of the nation, who are 
but wolves in sheep’s clothing.” The constituency is upwards of 500, and 
about equally balanced in party. 


A large meeting to express sympathy with the Hungarian cause was 


y into Loyd’s bank al! monies received for his master; but on | 


| the homestead. 


| it is obviously of such a character, considering also its distance from any con- 
| siderable town, as to deter any one from attempting to bring it into cultivation un- 
| less it were insured to him at a very low rent, and he had at command an abund- 
ance of unprofitablel abour. 
| Operations were commenced at the Union Farm in May 1848. That part of 
| the country is but very thinly peopled; and the first requisite, therefore, was a 
house for the labourers. A substantial building, situate near the Eastern ex- 
tremity of the new possession, within a few score yards of the Surrey Arms, was 
forthwith erected, at a cost of about 1,000/., and in the month of October had ar- 
rived so nearly at completion as to be partially habitable. At this period there 
were nearly 400 able men receiving parochial relief; for the employment of whom 
there existed only very inadequate provision, consisting of grinding corn by hand- 
mills, and picking oakum, both of them branches of employment at once irksome 
and unprofitable. In the month of October, then, a qualified superintendent of 
farming operations having been engaged, some fifty men were drafted out of the 
ranks of the able-bodied paupers, and sent to the berm. The mode of employ- 
ment, although to many entirely novel, was greatly preferred to the corn-grind- 
| ing and oakum-picking; and the farm consequently became, in a short time, the 
abode of the privileged, scarcely any being sent thither besides those whose ge- 
neral conduct was deemed worthy of reward and encouragement. 

“ At present there is no farm-yard; the operations having yet scarcely advanced 
so far as to require the erection of that part of the plan. The farm is enclosed on 
one side by a good stone wall, upon which an immense amount of labour has 
been bestowed. It is 880 yards in length, five feet high, and about a foot and a 
half in thickness. The whole of the stone was bared and quarried by the pauper 
labourers, and by them conveyed to the spot where it was required; the only la- 
bour having to be paid for being the dry walling. The — or South side of 
the area is bounded by the turnpike road, which previously was walled on both 
sides; and a short wall at each end encloses the entire farm. There is plenty of 
stone on the land adjacent, the free use of which is allowed. To facilitate the 
conveyance of the stone from the quarry, a tramroad has been laid, along which 


ne . | » stone fi > erec » > Was conveve avi 
On Tuesday morning, | the stone for the erection of the house was conveyed, having been got by the men 


themselves, and laid on the building-site ready for the masons. They have in a 
similar manner contributed to the erection of a spacious shed, about midway be- 
tween the house and the quarry, intended to be occupied during inclement weather 
by the men in the rough-dressing of stone for the numerous out-buildings yet to 
be reared. Another important operation performed by the labourers is the con- 
struction of the water-works; a line of pipes having been laid under-ground to 
the house from a fine spring of pure water, at the distance of several hundred yards. 
The work of clearing has been accomplished upon about eight acres, adjacent to 
The superficial stone, which is only too abundant, has been used 
in the formation of deep under-drains. These eight acres, having b.en well 
broken up by the spade, thoroughly cleared, and efficiently drained, are now for 
the first time under cultivation. With the exception of a garden plot, the land 
is cropped with potatoes, oats, wheat, barley, turnips, and mangel wurzel. The 


tillage used has been carted from the Union establishment at Sheffield. The 
produce of these crops generally promises to be quite an average. The oats in 


particular, as they appear in certain places, would do credit to a well-managed 
farm in the best cultivated part of England. The portion of the fifty acres not 
yet broken up is used as pasturage for the farm-house, and a number of cattle, 
taken in to gist; the receipts from which exceed at the end of the season the 
year’s rent of the whole fifty acres. The main force is still employed in clearing 
the land; every small portion of which, as soon as prepared, is at once made 
available for produce. The hours of labour are from half-past seven in the 
morning to six in the evening, deducting the usual meal-times. The week's ope- 


held at Exeter on Wednesday; and another one, numerous and influential, | rations are brought to a close at noon on Saturday; when each man, after par- 


was held, on Thursday, at Manchester. At the latter, which was assem- 
bled on public requisition, the Mayor presided; and Mr. Bazley, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Alexander Henry and Mr. James Hey- 
wood, two of the County Members, Mr. James Kershaw, M.P., and the 
Reverend Dr. Robert Vaughan, took part in the proceedings. 
Vaughan joined in expressing thanks to Lord Palmerston for the manly 
utterance he had given to a sublime truth—the power of public opinion. 

“ It is a sublime truth that public opinion should have this power in it. It is 
a power of its own order. It is without armies; it is without constables; it is 
Without authorities of an artificial kind of any sort; and yet its very breath is 


law, its very look is penalty—the weakest, apparently, of all powers, it is by God's | 


ordinances, the mightiest of all. If you ask me how this comes about, I think I 
see a little way to an answer. A man may not care greatly about being feared— 
there are proud men who like to be feared; he may not care greatly about being 
hated—he can bear that; but let him be despised—let him feel that he is loath 
ed—let him be obliged to admit that he is execrated by the intelligence and the 
virtue of man—and that, be sure, will be torture to the very centre.” 


It was resolved to petition the Queen to “ protest” against the Russian | 


intervention, and to use all her “ moral influence” in behalf of oppressed 


nations. 

Most of the leading Leicester manufacturers have agreed to give an ad- 
vance of threepence per dozen upon all wrought hose sham knits; the ad- 
vance to be paid for all taken in on Saturday August 4. It is expected 
that this advance will be shortly conceded by all.—Leicestershire Chronicle. 

The principal mill at Blackburn has offered an advance of five per cent 
on the wages of the workers, on condition that the masters shall be at 
liberty to reduce the pay again by that amount if other towns do not adopt 
the increased rate. Some of the people want an advance of ten per cent; 
and a number have struck at one establishment. 


At the time of the inquiry that originated the amended Poor-law of 1834, 
an important branch of the subject slipped out of view—the productive 
employment of paupers. Occasionally, facts come out which show that it 
is still susceptible of investigation; and this week we find in the Daily 
News, but abridged from the Sheffield Times, a very interesting account of an 
industrial farm. It seems to have been established as a “labour-test”; but 
it illustrates some further points, especially the question how far a poor- 
law might be made self-supporting. 

“ At the commencement of the recent depression of the trade of Sheffield, which 
had its origin early in 1847, the proposition to commence a farm in connexion 
with the Sheffield Union Workhouse was originated with Mr. Watkinson, the 
Union Clerk; who, besides having a knowledge of agriculture, had previously de- 
signed and carried into operation a similar plan while acting in connexion with 
the Guardians of the Chorlton Union. Mr. Watkinson’s proposal, when first 
broached at Sheffield, met with the opposition of several members of the Board of 
Guardians; but, encouraged by the approval of other members, he persevered, till 
the Board at length consented to make the experiment. The design was to ren- 
der pauper labour reproductive by the reclaiming of waste land,—a description of 
Work upon which unskilled workmen may be employed to advantage. To this 
end, a negotiation was early last year opened with Mr. Ellison, steward to the 


Duke of Norfolk ; the result of which was, that a tract of moorland, fifty acres in | ill suddenly, and died a day or two after. t 
| doctor from the parish; but it would seem that she did not 


extent, the property of his Grace, was transferred to the Guardians on a lease for 
_— years, at a yearly rental of 4s. per acre. This land is situate at Hol- 
low Meadows, some six or seven miles West of Sheffield, and on the road to Glos- 
top. The aspect of the site is as sterile and unpromising as can be imagined ; and 


Dr. | 


| and the fourth as ticket-collector. 


taking of dinner, returns to his family and friends, with whom he is at liberty to 
spend the Sabbath, but he must retarn to the farm by Monday at mid-day. 

“ When we visited the farm last Saturday afternoon, the men had left off work ; 
we had not, therefore, the advantage of observing whether or not they appeared 
cheerful and contented. Of this, however, we were assured, that while com- 
elled to remain dependent on the parish, they greatly prefer being at the farm. 
More than this is not desirable. The active labour and corresponding food suit well 
their habits and constitution; and almost every man when sent to the farm 
speedily becomes healthy and robust. The superior treatment here administered 
has the good effect in most instances of effecting a reform in the character of 
those stubborn spirits who in the workhouse were refractory and ill-behaved; and 
many who, while remaining in the workhouse or at the flour-mill, found it im- 
possible to obtain employment at their trade, become so far improved in character 
after a short residence at the farm, that they experience but little difficulty in 
gaining the sort of employment which amapee | they had solicited in vain. In 
this manner their withdrawal from the farm makes room for others. 

“The recent improvement in the staple trades of Sheffield has rapidly led to 
the absorption of a large portion of the able-bodied paupers into the ranks of the 
employed artisans; and on this account there were last week only about forty 
men remaining at the farm. [This week, we understand, that reduced number 
has been considerably diminished; whilst about the time when the Union farm 


| was projected, there were between five and six hundred able-bodied adult males 


dependent on the parish for support.] The fluctuation in the number of la- 
bourers, however, creates very little if any inconvenience in respect of the sys- 
tematic progress of the operations, inasmuch as the chief work is the reclaiming 
of the land, a process which can be easily suspended or recommenced at any time. 
The attempt to bring under cultivation a tract of waste land by means of surplus 
pauper labour, has, we can state from personal observation, been completely suc- 
cessful. It now remains to be seen, whether as respects pecuniary considerations 
the result is such as to warrant an extension of the plan. Without entering into 
details, we are enabled to state, on the best anthority, that the experiment proves 
that, in addition to supporting the labourers employed at the farm—and this of 
itself is no mean consideration—the return yielded by the various sources of in- 
come will fully balance the interest of the capital expended.” 





Hayes, Bowey, Alexander, and Codling, the officers of the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick Railway, who were accused of conspiring to embezzle the company’s 
money, were tried at the last Newcastle Assizes. They had been employed on 
the Newcastle and Tynemouth branch, two as station-clerks, another as guard, 
A falling-off in the receipts was noticed; a 
watch was set, and it was found that the accused were engaged in a system of 
issuing the same tickets twice in a day, by which means they would be able to 
appropriate one fare on each ticket without the officers at York being able to de- 
tect it. On Bowey’s person and in his bouse 4001 was found; fifty tickets upon 
Hayes; in Alexander's house 50/.; and in Codling’s 15/. 10s. For the accused, 
Mr. Grainger objected to all the counts: there was no proof that money had been 
received for the tickets on their second issue. Mr. Justice Patteson held the ob- 
jection to be fatal: the evidence generally did not support the various counts . 
So the verdict was “ Not guilty.” 

At Bridgewater Assizes, on Friday and Saturday last, Charlotte Harris was tried 
for the murder of her former husband, Henry Marchant, in the vicinity of Bath, 
on the 2d April last. The evidence in the case, the particulars of which have 
been already briefly mentioned, was of greatlength. Marchant was a quarryman ; 


| he was a strong hale young man; the couple had one child. The man was taken 


Urged by other people, the wife had a 
minister the medi- 
cines sent. Mr. Lloyd attended the patient. He thought he was suffering from 
an acute disease of the stomach, and prescribed accordingly. He opened the body : 
there were appearances of inflammation ; the viscera were sent to Mr. Herapath of 
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Bristol. 


Mr. William Herapath deposed that he received the remains from | 


view of the Royal personages to the masses on the crowded shores. The 


Mr. Lloyd —* the heart, liver, portions of the intestines, and the stomach of a | “first landing on Irish ground” was then accomplished, with due accom. 


man.” “JI found nearly three grains of white arsenic in the solid form in the 
stomach. I then examined the fluid contents of the stomach, and found solid 


arsenic there. I then examined and tested portions of the liver, intestines, and 
stomach, and found arsenic there.” Several witnesses described the illness of | present visit. It is noted that at the moment her Majesty stepped on shore 


Marchant. Susan Smith stated that the prisoner wanted her, a few days before | 


the busband’s sickness, to buy her twopennyworth of arsenic, which she refused. 
Francis Book deposed, that on the 3d April, the prisoner came to the shop of Mr. 


Bright, a chemist, and asked for a pennyworth of arsenic; the chemist refused to 


serve her unless she brought a witness; presently she returned with a woman, and 
obtained the poison: sh said she required it to kill rats. Charles James corro- 
borated this; but when questioned by the Judge, he admitted that he did not see 
the woman's face. Mr. Bright remembered nothing of this matter: it would seem 
from his statement that the evidence referred to another woman who purchased 
arsenic at the latter end of March. This woman and her witness were called at 
the instance of the prisoner’s counsel. From the narrative of Hannah Todd, a 
woman who “sells things in the market-place,” it appears that the prisoner kept 
some kind of stall. While doing so, she became acquainted with Mr. Harris, the 
“ old gentleman,” her present husband: he bought oranges of her. Subsequently, 
she went about the town with him, shopping and drinking. This was in March. 
Before her former husband's death, the prisoner went to Harris's lodgings, inspected 
a house into which he intended to move, and seemed to be making arrangements 
for their married life. They were married very shortly after Marchant’s death. 


On Saturday, the first witness was Hannah Shaylor a woman who worked for | 


Mr. Harris. She first saw the prisoner and Harris together on the 22d March, 
at atavern. Then they had tea together at Harris's. The prisoner consulted 
with Shaylor about Harris. She asked Shaylor if she thought he would make a 
good husband. Marchant pretended that she had a sister who was averse to her 
marriage ; 5 mrs she said that sister was dangerously ill; and it was not 
till after Hen archant’s death that she told Shaylor that she had had a husband. 
This witness declared that the accused had positively told both her and Mr. Har- 
ris that she “had no encumbrance "—she had only a sister. The real sister was 
called. She was not ill at the time spoken of. Several witnesses repeated a con- 
versation which they had with the prisoner in gaol, in which she had imputed 
criminality to the Shaylors—that their “ persuadance” had brought her there. 
But a female turnkey gave a rather different version of what was said. 

Mr. Saunders addressed the Jury for the prisoner, and commented on the evi- 
dence. After Mr. Justice Cresswell had summed-up, the Jury retired. In 
twenty minutes they brought back a verdict of “ Guilty.” Sentence of death was 
passed Mr. Saunders then stated that the convict was quick with child. A 

ury of matrons gave a verdict that she was; and execution was respited. 

Two Irishmen, John and Robert Eager, brothers, took premises in Liverpool to 
deal in inferior kinds of grain; they quarrelled about the business, and made accu- 


sations against each other at a a the officer in charge told them that | 
ai 


he could not receive their complaints about the appropriation of property, as they 
were partners; and he advised them to make up their differences by an arbitra- 
tion. Soon afterwards, Robert attempted to remove some corn from the ware- 
house; high words arising between the brothers, John took a 
pocket and discharged it at Robert: two slugs lodged in his body. 
was not fatal at the time, and one of the balls has been extracted. When arrested, 
John expressed no regret for what he had done. 


Mr. Joseph Liddell, for fifteen years Mayor's Sergeant at Oxford, has absconded, | 


after embezzling some 1,500/., principally the monies of the Corporation. Liddell 
had hitherto held a high character for integrity. 

Mrs. Cusworth, one of the midwives om ed by the Sheffield Public Dis- 
pensary, has been committed to prison on the meas warrant on a charge of 
manslaughter. Mrs. Cusworth attended a Mrs. Mappin; after a time, she called 


in Mr. Moor, a surgeon, to assist. This gentleman deposed that he was sent for | 


too late to be of any service: he found the patient in a most dangerous state, and 
he had never seen an instance of grosser ignorance and want of skill, or a case of 
more brutal treatment. 


A shocking case of murder and attempted suicide has occurred at Liverpool. 


Culkin, an Irishman, who had acted as schoolmaster, and who is said to bea man | 


of considerable attainments, had been recently in much distress. Amidst his 
sufferings, his wife and one of his children died, of cholera. This was a dreadful 
blow to him. A parish-officer, who went to the place to see about the burial of 
the dead, found Culkin lying beside his wife’s corpse; and remonstrated with him 
on the danger he incurred. Subsequently, on the place being entered, a scene of 
greater horror presented itself,—beside the dead wife was Culkin with his throat 
cut, while two children who had escaped the cholera were lying in different places 


murdered, their throats gashed. The man was still alive; and he was removed | 


to the hospital, with some chance of recovery. It was stated at the inquest, that 


Culkin had not appeared to be himself since his wife's death. A verdict of “ Wil- | 


ful murder ” was returned against him. 


IRELAND. 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT. 

The appearance of the Royal excursion-fleet was signaled in Cove har- 
bour between eight and nine o'clock on Thursday evening; and at a little 
before ten the Queen’s yacht dropped anchor alongside of the Ganges (84), 
amidst the boom of artillery and the blaze of an universal illumination on 
sea and land. JRear-Admiral Sir Manley Dixon was the only person al- 
lowed that evening to pay his personal respects to her Majesty. 





istol from his | 
The wound | 


paniments of artillery and popular shouts. A deputation of the townsmen 
of Cove was received; and the Queen was pleased to command that Cove 
should henceforth bear the name of Queenstown, in commemoration of the 


the sun shone forth with sudden and unwonted splendour. The deputation 


presented a loyal address; which was received by the Queen with “ great sq. 


tisfaction.” Her Majesty and Prince Albert reémbarked, and steamed up the 
river to Cork; the beauty of the scenery attracting their especial attention. 


| On the way, the yacht was hailed by a humble procession of fishermen’s 


boats: the Queen stopped, and the fishermen duteously presented a large 
| salmon to her Majesty. “ The offering of these poor men was accepted.” 
The landing at Cork took place near the Customhouse; which had been 
gorgeously decked out with scarlet cloth, bearing an emblazonry of sham- 
rock, rose, and thistle; and exhibiting in raised letters of gold the words 
“ Cead mille fealtha! "—“ a hundred thousand welcomes!” On either side 
of a triumphal arch were flags bearing the Corporation motto, “ Statio bene 
fida carinis,” &c. &c. The Queen received a deputation from the Cor- 
poration, headed by the Mayor, with an address. Besides acknowledging 
the address, her Majesty conferred the honour of knighthood on Mr. 
Lyons the Mayor,—“a portly, handsome-looking gentleman, who seemed 
very popular with his fellow citizens.” Deputations were also received 
from the clergy: and the Queen entered into conversation with the Mar- 
quis of Thomond and several Irish noblemen and gentlemen already known 
to her. The Royal party then landed, and made the procession through 
| Cork: everywhere it met a people rejoicing to transports at her Majesty's 
personal visit to the “ould counthry.” The procession ended, the party 
reémbarked about seven o'clock ; and the Queen’s yacht swept rapidly down 
| the river to her station by the Ganges, leaving the crowd of steamers which 
| started with her in a long wake behind. 
| “ The Queen’s children remained on board the Victoria and Albert 
| during the day,” says the Court circular; but other accounts state that 
| Prince Albert landed with them before starting for Cove, and strolled with 
| them for a short distance into the country. 
| The excursion-fleet got under weigh at ten on Saturday morning. 
| The passage to Kingstown was not made direct: the squadron steered 
first for Waterford, and arrived there shortly after four in the afternoon. 
On the way, to amuse the Queen, a race was got up between the Vivid and 
| the Banshee; and the Times reporter, who seems to have obtained the pri- 
vilege of a passage in one of the vessels of the squadron, gives a spirited 
description of it— 
“ About half-past one, the Victoria and Albert hoisted some mysterious little 
flags to her main, which, after fluttering for a little, were hauled down and re. 
laced by others; and in a moment the Vivid and the Banshee put down their 
helms, and went about as fast as they could, till they had altered their course 
completely. In fact, they had been ordered to run to and speak the Sphynx, 
then right astern and almost hull down, to return and pass the Royal yacht, 
that they might ascertain their respective rates of speed. The little vessels ab- 
solutely flew over the water—no, not over exactly, for now and then, the Vivid 
especially, they sent their sharp bows right into a wave and were for a second 
lost in a hazy mist of spray. The race was most exciting; parallel to each other, 
and only about three hundred yards apart, the rivals went plunging on through 
| foam and wave to their common goal. The commanders, like the two sons of 
Tydeus, eager to excel, hurried about, trumpet in hand, from deck to paddlebor, 
noting every yaw of the steersmen with the closest scrutiny, and encouraging “vir 
engineers as the heroes of old were wont to exhort their charioteers. For miles 
they steamed on, and yet it would be impossible to say any alteration took place 
in their respective positions. By rapid degrees the Sphynx was neared, and the 
| excitement was at its greatest. The Vivid, smaller than the Banshee, and much 
shorter, went round like a top, and passed up to the port-quarter of the man-of- 
war. The Banshee, describing a far wider circle, ranged up on her starboard- 
quarter; and it then became evident that her rival had somewhat the best of the 
struggle, and would pass the Sphynx first. So indeed it proved; and the race 
| was to the swift; for the Vivid on drawing ahead of the Sphynx was —- a 
few inches in advance of the Banshee, but continued in the race back to the Vie- 
toria and Albert to increase her advantage till she was nearly a cable’s length be- 
| fore her competitor. It was nearly two o'clock before they rounded the Sphynx, 
and just before three they came up with the Royal yacht. Here the Vivid would 
| not be denied; making the most of her position, she dashed right before the Ban- 
shee so as to give her the full benefit of the wash of her wheels, and shot past 
| like a racehorse. As the gallant little craft neared the Victoria and Albert, all 
the hands of the latter were piped on deck, and her officers cheered the victor 
lustily; while the Prince and the distinguished persons by whom he was sur- 
rounded seemed highly delighted with the contest.” 
| The squadron dropped anchor for the night between Passage and Bally- 
| hack, two small fishing-villages in Waterford harbour, which showed their 
loyalty by illuminating every pane of their cottage-windows and by burn- 
| ing prodigious bonfireson the shore. Prince Albert is said to have ascended 
| to Waterford in the Fairy, and spent a brief hour in walking. On Sunday 
| morning, the weather was ambiguous. The Vivid was ordered out at six 
o'clock to report seaward appearances: her experienced commander re- 
| turned with reassuring accounts, and the voyage to Kingstown was resumed 
at nine o'clock, though there was a dull sky and a strong unfavourable 



















On Friday morning at eight o'clock, the ships in the harbour fired a royal 
salute, and various official gentlemen had the honour of an early audience. 
The Queen and Prince Albert are “authoritatively ” stated to have 
“Janded in the morning and walked,” although in the same authoritative 
account her Majesty's “ first landing on Irish ground” is formally chroni- 
cled afterwards at two o'clock. The public officers of Cove communicated | 
with Sir George Grey on the subject of the Queen’s landing; representing | 
that her Majesty's arrival a full day earlier than it had been announced by Sir 
George, had left all the preparations in a state of incompleteness. Sir George 
is stated to have replied, that her Majesty was anxious to be able to arrive | sea for the distance of a mile, and gradually narrowing from the land to the en- 
at Kingston on Saturday, and therefore desirous to land on Friday and | trance, while the rising grounds behind are covered with streets of well-built - 
depart early in tho morning. This arrangement was carried out. Most of | handsome houses. The Eastern arm was literally blackened with the = it 
the reports observe that the precipitation had no effect on the completeness | PeTsous upon it; the harbour itself was SO full of yachts and small —_ = i 
and beauty of the scene: one writer, however, declares as a faithful chroni- eye pr prone mn a bor 7 — n> sy i eae J 
+ wap ned ot pee Faernmmgle ysl by alle ee wet lefo rmel,” to suffucation ; while the tops of the houses commanding a view of the scene were 


. “ k just as densely covered. Their enthusiasm was excessive. When the Queea 
and some balconies were untrimmed. Discontent was created among the appeared on deck, there was a burst of cheering, renewed again and again, whic 
mercenary minds who looked to the occasion with a principal view to pro- 


‘must have done her heart good’; and when the Victoria and Albert, amid 
fit. However, there is unanimous testimony that the personal reception of | salutes from yachts and steamers swung round at anchor, head to wind, shortly 
the Queen was as warm a one as even Irishmen could possibly give. The | before eight o'clock, there must have been 40,000 persons present.” 
poorer sort “ wished her Honour more power, that she might do more good, At early dawn on Monday, a navy of steamers and vessels of every 
and God bless her.” A Repealer was seen in full uniform of Repeal load- 


other description crossed the harbour from the Dublin river to the Kings- 
ing a solitary cannon and firing it with the most exuberant demonstrations | town Railway station; and the Royal squadron was totally enveloped in 
of loyalty. About two o'clock, her Majesty's yacht moved from its sta- 


a crowded mass of floating spectators. An awning had been erected from 
tion towards the town of Cove, steering so as to afford a good 


wind. But as the day advanced, the weather improved; and in the after- 
noon it was such as to show to perfection the great beauties of the Wicklow 
coast. Multitudes of persons were crowding every point of the shore from 
| which the passing of the fleet could be seen; and for that reason the 
line of coast was closely followed; the wild shouts of the Irish often break- 
ing on the ear from the prominent headlands. On approaching Kingstow2 
harbour, the fleet was signaled to assume its order of procession. _ 

“ The harbour is composed of two immense arms of stone running out into the 


the jetty to the railway platform; and as the sides of this awning had beea 
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purposely left open, a concourse had there also gathered, chiefly of ladies | 


and the better class of Dublin citizens. About nine o'clock, the Lord- 
Lientenant and Lady Clarendon, with Prince George of Cambridge, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the other chief Officers of State, proceeded on 
board to be in attendance on her Majesty. A deputation from the County 
of Dublin, consisting mostly of noblemen and headed by the Earl of 
Charlemont, presented an address, and received a written reply. At ten, 
the Queen and Prince Albert prepared to land. The procession was 
formed. 
Queen on the gangway. The Queen and Prince Albert followed, with 
their children, and train of noblemen. At the instant the Queen’s foot 
pressed the shore, the royal standard swept aloft and spread itself to the 
breeze; a guard of honour presented arms, the populace shouted, and the 


heavy 68-pounders of the ships shook the earth with a tremendous | 


salute. 

“It was a sight,” says the Times report, “ never to be furgotten—a sound to 
be recollected for ever. Ladies threw aside the old formula of waving a white 

ket-handkerchief, and cheered for their lives, while the men, pressing in so 
closely as to throng to the very edges of the pavilion, waved whatever came first 
to hand, hat, stick, wand, or coat, (for the day was very hot,) and rent the air 
with shouts of joy, which never decreased in energy till their beloved Sovereign 
was far out of sight. The Queen, turning from side to side, bowed low re- 


tedly. Prince Albert shared in and acknowledged the plaudits of the people ; | 


while the Royal children were objects of universal attention and admiration. ‘Oh! 
Queen, dear !’ screamed a stout old iady beside us, ‘ make one of them Prince Pa- 
trick, and all Ireland will die for you!’ Indeed, her Majesty seemed to feel the 
warmth of her reception. She paused at the end of the platform for a moment, 
and, again making her acknowledgments, was hailed with one universal and tre- 
mendous cheer as she entered the terminus.” 

The Directors of the Railway Company received her Majesty at the 
station, and attended her in the train to Sandymount; where she entered 
her own carriage. 


There is a discrepancy in the accounts as to the tone of the welcome | 


here. The reporters of the Times, which we have mainly followed, viewed 
the scene in a very warm and enthusiastic light; and they were even ex- 
ceeded in this respect by the reporters of the Morning Chronicle. Those 
of the Morning Post, however, assert constantly that the welcome was 


“everywhere hearty but nowhere enthusiastic,” the cheers by no means | 


thrilling, and the excitement altogether moderate. A writer in the Daily 
News, whose description is less detailed than the others, takes pains to ex- 
plain the aspect of the popular feeling exactly, but with a strong feeling 
against Lord Clarendon— 

“The cheers [at the landing] were neither thundering, nor vigorously ani- 
mated with the vehemence of Irish nature, so emotional and ardent. They were 
ps wellbred cheers, and certainly did not make too much noise. 

ler feel disappointment at such having been the case; as it is my duty to tell 
him that the people were not represenied in that assemblage of pes Pe gen- 
| ta icularly consequential assemblage of the seabathing snobocracy of 

in. 
resonance, and the dandies were too stiff and too fu 
patent boots to give the hearty cheer of generous manhood. Lord Clarendon’s 
own attempt at a cheer was very bad; but he may be excused, as a popular cheer 
has been a sound unknown to him since he became the ruler of this ill-fated 


island. But certainly the Viceregal notion of a hurrah recalled to me Cowper's | 
3 | 


couplet 





* being tried, it dies upon (ie lip, 
Like the faint note of a chicken in the pip.” 

“There was great difference of opinion as to the looks of her Majesty. One 
said that she seemed to be flushed and frightened; but another asserted that 
she was sunburnt and weather-beaten. Her Majesty at Kingstown had certainly | 
not the assured and calmly happy countenance which in enter hour she wore in | 
Sackville Street... . . he fact appeared to be, that the Queen, as she walked 

the crimson carpeting of the lengthy railway platform, seemed rather ner- 
vous; and she returned the greetings of the ladies and gentlemen around with a | 
slightly timorous air, that roused fresh sympathy for her in every generous heart. | 
And right glad was I to hear the vigorous cheers which came in my vicinity 
from some Catholic gentlemen of sterling independence and strong popular prin- 
ciples. Still there was a misgiving in the mind of many that the reception would 
rove a failure, so coldly artificial and facetiously loyal appeared the reception at 
_— But that misgiving, as you will now find, was soon agreeably dis- 


“When, after leaving Sandymount, and passing Ball’s Bridge, her Majesty 
into the great wide road which runs up into Baggot Street, it was 

evident toevery person that she was beginning to receive a reception more unmis- 
takeably fitting for the Sovereign that rules. And the fact grew more and more 
evident as the Royal lady proceeded further on her way. When passing through | 
the city-gates, where she received the keys of the city, the cheering of the vast 
assembled crowd was beyond cavil or dispute genuine and spontaneous; though | 
it fell short doubtless of the uproarious buoyancy and half frantic enthusiasm | 
which on gala occasions at former periods characterized the Irish populace. The | 
Queen certainly appeared to feel gratified; she seemed really quite pleased at the 
good-will expressed to her. The Royal children sat right opposite to her; and in | 
their youthtu! innocence and unpretending 2 went right home to the | 
ing | 


susceptible heart of an Irish assemblage, thrilling it with good feeling and kind- 
ling up real good-nature.” 

At the entrance to the city of Dublin, a gigantic archway and gate had | 
been erected, that the ceremony of delivering the city-keys might be duly | 

“The arch was really a splendid piece of architecture; consisting of a great 
central arch and wings, 127 feet wide and 92 feet high. The great gate in the 
centre was 20 feet wide and 35 feet high. It was constructed of wrought iron, 
and bore on the one compartment the letters‘ V. R.,’ and on the corresponding | 
one ‘A.C.’ the whole exquisitely decorated with roses and floral wreaths, an 
surmounted by an immense shamrock branch. Over this stood an architrave, 
ornamented with artificial flowers and laurels, supporting the Royal arms, with 
the arms of the city on either side. The whole was capped by an Imperial crown 
of beautiful workmanship, 10 feet in diameter, with the usual national emblems, 
the shamrock, rose, and thistle. Four city heralds occupied the basement, at- 
tired in their ancient and absurd costume. Here were stationed the civic author- 
ities,—the Lord Mayor in his state carriage, in full dress, with the collar and 
chain, Town-Clerk, Swordbearer, Macebearer, High Constable, City Marshal, the 

, the High Sheriff, the members of the Town-Council in their scarlet 

robes and cocked hats, and a guard of honour of the Sixth Carabineers, with 
their band and standard.” 

Summoned into the Royal presence, the Lord Mayor approached, and 
humbly presented the keys of his city, with a respectful address. The 

replied; or rather essayed to reply, for it would seem that the 

eager corporators prevented her from saying all that was set down for her. 
“ Having returned the keys, she said—‘I am delighted to be in Dublin: 
Tam gratified at the reception I have met with in this, the second city of 
my empire——’ Hereupon the riotous corporators, rushing round the 
carriage, cheered so vociferously that her Majesty proceeded no further.” 





Lord Clarendon advanced, and, bowing low, stepped before the | 


Nor let your | 


he ladies formed too large a portion to give the cheering the requisite | 
fi of their kid gloves and their | 


The procession resumed its march through the various streets to the 
Viceregal Lodge; which was reached at twelve o'clock. 

“ As the route was traversed further and further,” says the Daily News writer 
already quoted, “the Queen appeared more pleased. In Sackville Street the 
| genuine character of her reception was best seen. Some of your readers will 
require to know that Sackville Street is the widest in this empire; forming in it- 
self a vast space, where it would be a vain task to rely on mere hired clacqueurs. 
For though any bungler in the sorry trickery of Viceregal chicane is equal to 
packing a jury, it would be vain for the invidious acts of a practised diplomatist 
to pack a great public reception with the untutored cordiality which everywhere 
| Was expressed towards her Majesty yesterday. In Sackville Street, I can assure 

you without the least exaggeration, that the cheers were hearty and full of spirit 
| and good-humour; though stiil there was a certain subdued tone about the gra- 
tulations that showed the people had thought of how far they might go without 
being taken for servile or grovelling worshipers of exalted station. The cheering 
was certainly more general and pervasive through all ranks of society than has 
been known since the visit of George the Fourth, in 1821; but it would be erro- 
neous—quite erroneous—to think that in prolonged vehemence of enthusiastic 
applause the cheering yesterday approached to that evoked from popular en- 
thusiasm by the tribunitian genius of O'Connell. The spectacle, however, of 
all ranks joining in honest applause towards one object, was perfectly unique, 
} most imposing and inspiriting in its effect, and not soon to be forgotten, from its 
striking rarity, by those who had the good fortune to witness it.” 

Tn the afternoon the Queen and Prince Albert went in an open carriage 
to the Botanical Gardens at Glasnevin. In the evening, the Earl of Cla~ 
rendon, ,the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Sir George Grey, were among the 
guests at the dinner-table. 

During Monday night there were heavy rains; and showers fell at in- 

tervals throughout Tuesday, so that her Majesty’s party had to proceed 
from place to place in close carriages. There was no formal escort in at- 
tendance, but Lord Clarendon and some of the higher officers attended on 
horseback. In that order, the Queen made a tour of Dublin, to see its 
public buildings and institutions; beginning with the Bank, formerly the 
seat of the Irish Parliament. At the National Model Schools in Marl- 
borough Street, her Majesty was received by Dr. Whately, Archbishop of 
Dublin, Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop, the Reverend Dr. 
Henry, President of Queen's College Belfast, and the other Commissioners 
| of Education; several noblemen and clergymen, both Protestant and Ca- 
tholic, being also present. In the Infant School, two hundred and fifty 
children were seated in the gallery, maintaining a wondering silence at 
the visiters. This scene seemed to be one that especially moved the 
Queen’s sympathies, and she showed her pleasure in a marked man- 
ner. In the Girls School, specimens of work and patterns were exa- 
mined with minuteness, and warmly praised. The girls sang “God save 
the Queen,” in a manner described as “ most sweet and impressive.” In 
the Boys School, a class of fifteen was catechized by the masters in 
mental arithmetic and in Dr. Whately’s Easy Lessons on Money-matters, 
&c. Prince Albert watched their replies with interest, and complimented 
them on their proficiency and readiness. It being announced that her 
Majesty had desired that a week’s holyday should be given, the favour 
seems to have rendered the youths uproarious with delight. “ As the Queen 
withdrew, they fairly burst bounds, boys and girls alike, rushed down 
the steps of their respective porticoes, and flooding out upon the 
green, thanked their Royal visiter in a succession of cheers, which if not 
so loud and deep, were certainly as heartfelt as any which she has heard 
on the banks of the Liffey.” Before the visiters left the Infant School, 
the Lord-Lieutenant formally introduced Dr. Murray and Dr. Henry to 
the Queen and Prince Albert. In the Girls School, Dr. Whately “took 
occasion to draw her Majesty's attention to the general lesson, inculcating 
charity and good-will towards all men, which was suspended on the wall.” 
The Queen cast her eye over it, and then entered into animated conversa- 
tion with the Archbishop. 

On the return to the Viceregal Lodge, an incident happened which had not 
been included in the programme. In Park Street,“ Mr. T. Nugent, a Guar- 
dian of the North Dublin Union, approached her Majesty's carriage, which 
was driving rather slowly, and exclaimed, ‘ Mighty Monarch, pardon Smith 
O'Brien!’ Lord Clarendon rode up and pushed the intruder aside, and 
the carriage resumed its rapid pace. 

On Wednesday, Prince Albert attended an inspection of all the cavalry 
regiments quartered in Dublin, in the Phosnix Park. 

Soon after one o'clock, the Queen held a court and levee, at the Castle, 
Deputations with addresses were presented from the Corporation of Dublin, 
the University and Trinity College, the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Irish portion of the United Church, the Archbishops and Bishops profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, the Association of Non-subscribing Pres- 
byterians in Ireland, and from the Society of Friends in Ireland. The ad- 
dress of the University recalled to memory that “it was under the house 
of Brunswick that those great legislative changes were made which 
raised Ireland from the position of a dependent province, to be, as 


| she stands at this day, a mighty and codrdinate member of the United Em- 


pire.” The Presbyterian address was more explicit on the topic thus al- 
luded to; promising that “ we and our people will continue to support the 
legislative union of your Majesty’s kingdoms.” The address of the Pro- 
testant hierarchy spake with gratitude of the influence which the Queen’s 
religious observances and domestic virtues were calculated to exercise on 
the high circles surrounding the Crown. That of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy remembered that the Queen's “ illustrious father was the warm 
advocate of civil and religious liberty, at a time when those blessings were 
denied to the great body of the people ”; and assured her Majesty, from 
intimate knowledge of their devoted people, that their flocks love their 
Queen, and pray God to pour down on her family the richest blessings of 
Heaven. The Non-subscribing Presbyterians offered their hearty support 
“to promote education without distinction of party or creed.” The So- 
ciety of Friends, though restrained by their religious principles from 
uniting in some of the public “ demonstrations of joy,” yet “ participated in 
the satisfaction ” afforded by the first visit of their beloved Sovereign: 
“ we are sensible,” they say, “of the privilege we enjoy in the protection ofa 
government administered under thy gentle sway.” Suitable replies were 
read by the Queen to each of the addresses. Those who had the privilege 
of the entrée were first admitted. The Archbishop of Dublin and Arch- 
bishop Murray, with several Bishops of both Churches, were among this 
number. The general levee was then held, and was prodigiously nume- 
rous; it is said that 1,980 names for presentation had been sent in on 
Tuesday morning, and that the whole number attending the levee was 
nearly 3,000, exclusively of the numerous deputations. The list of naval 
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and military officers fills a column of the Times in close small type, that of 
the “ Reverends” nearly another column, and that of the “ Doctors” up- 
wards of two columns. The ceremony of receiving was not over till 
nearly six o’clock. When it had concluded, it is said that “her Majesty 
was heard to observe that she felt extremely wearied, though the proceed- 
ing was on the whole most gratifying.” 
An eye-witness graphically describes the out-of-door effects. 
“ It would be difficult to say when the preparations for the levee really com- 
menced. Certainly, at the earliest hour of the morning, the state of the 
streets was evidence that some great event was to take place. A wonderful cur- 
rent of men carrying japanned tin boxes of inscrutable shapes—square, round, 
triangular, and parallelogramic—set in soon after daybreak, which ran through 
the principal streets with increasing velocity till midday. Women and boys, and 
haggard-looking mechanics, rusbed about with bundles, parcels, and new boots, in 
wild excitement. The shops, with the exception of those in whose windows were 
to be seen glittering court dresses, were all closed; and for hours before the levee 
took Pa the streets were filled with an enormous multitude, which it re- 
uired the utmost efforts—and, between heavy hands and horses’ heels, 
they were often very strenuous—of the mounted police to compress against 
the walls, so as to leave a passage clear for vehicles in the lines of | 
procession. The Castle was in the thick of all the confusion. Towards | 
the reception-room, was arrayed a fantastic combination—soberly attired | 
Quakers, magnificent Town-Councillors, Deputy-Lieutenants, Doctors of all 
degrees and of every coloured gown—shifting to and fro in the blaze of scarlet 
at Ge from the uniforms of the military to that of the naval officers; the 
Protestant Prelates in their robes, headed by the Primate wearing the collar of 
St. Patrick, the deputation from Trinity College, Quakers and Unitarians, the 
former with their hats on, and the Roman Catholic Bishops in black coats and 


purple stockings.” 

The preliminary inquiry into the Dolly’s Brae affair by Mr. Walter Berwick 
has proceeded. Lord Roden and Mr. Beers have been among the witnesses ex- 
amined. The evidence of Lord Roden was to the same effect as his statement 
in the House of Lords, with a point or two added. It seems that the person who 
had the interview with Lord Roden on the subject of the procession was Mr. 
Beers himself. Captain Fitzmaurice had requested Mr. Beers to use his influence 
to get the Orangemen to go by the new road; but Mr. Beers, as he afterwards told 
Lord Roden, answered that there would be no danger, and that it would be impossi- 
ble to go the new road, “as there would be a split amongst them.” When 
Lord Roden stood at his door, the Orangemen passed in silence, as 
Lady Roden was an invalid. He had a badge upon him, and he sup- 
posed that some of the ladies of his family were also decorated. He took no 
measures to preserve the peace on the 12th, as he thought the procession not cal- 
culated to frighten the Catholics. He had armed his Protestant tenantry on a 
former occasion; and he had twenty-four stand of arms in his house. His Ca- | 
tholic tenantry were some of the best-conducted persons that could be; but he | 
ve them no arms, lest they should be induced to connect themselves with the 
band Society. For the preservation of the peace in future, and notwithstanding 
the excellent character of the Orange Institution, he thought that all processions | 
should be put down effectually. Mr. Beers admitted in his examination the use 
of the words “ if blot it be,” in reference to the affair of the 12th. A number of 
witnesses were examined to throw light on the commencement of the firing; but 
no certainty was arrived at—the evidence was flatly contradictory. On the 6th, 
the inquiry was adjourned sine die. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—In the Assembly, on Friday, M. Passy, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, read an exposition of the state of the national treasury. 

He reviewed the different budgets during the last ten years, and showed the 
deficit annually increasing. The Revolution of February had, moreover, aug- 
mented the expenditure of 1848 by 265,000,000 francs, and occasioned a diminu- 
tion in the produce of the indirect taxes of 150,000,000 francs. The proceeds of 
the extraordinary tax of 45 centimes had not sufficed to cover the difference. 
The final deficit for 1849 had been estimated at 91,000,000 francs; but 
he did not hesitate to extend it to 184,000,000 francs. The whole de- 
ficit on the Ist of January 1850 would exceed 550,000,000 francs. As 
not more than 350,000,000 francs of this amount could be conveniently left in 
the shape of floating debt, he proposed to ask a loan of 200,000,000 francs. The 
expenditure for the year 1850 he calculated, including the sinking-fund, at 
1,591,332,077 francs; and as he calculated the receipts, including the duty on 
potable liquors, at only 1,270,953,849 frances, the deficiency will not be less than 

20,378,228 francs. 
penses, he proposed—1. 








‘he creation of new imposts and taxes to the amount of 
the sum which the Treasury needs. 2. A new arrangement of the sinking-fund, 
so as to make it applicable solely to Rentes actually annulled. 3. The constitu- 
tion of obligations tor special services applicable solely to the expenditure on ex- 
traordinary public works. The new taxes and the new arrangement of the sink- 
ing-fund were not specified; but M. Passy hoped by the latter to save 7,000,000 
francs per annum. The obligations for expenditure on public works would be of 
500 francs each, and would be issued every year according as they might be re- 
quired. They would be reimbursed by lot, and by means of a sinking-fund of 
two per cent, to be set aside for each series; and the interest on them would be 
regulated at a rate which must not in any case exceed the medium rate of the 
Rentes during the previous month. 

M. Passy did not conceal his opinion that the financial state of France 
is a very grave one; and his exposition caused a general sensation of 
anxiety. 

On Monday, M. Arnaud (de I’Ariége) questioned the Foreign Minister, 
M. de Tocqueville, on the affairs of Italy. In reply, M. de Tocqueville 
took up the affair at the point when he forwarded to M. D’Harcourt, on 
the 6th June last, a despatch instructing him on the objects which the 
Government had in view in the intervention. 

That object was, to maintain for France her just influence; “to restore the 
Pope to his former place”; to prevent the effects of a violent reaction; and to 
insure the just reforins requisite for the Roman people. No one could deny that 
the first point has been attained. It was easy now to criticize what had been 
done; but let any one consider what bad been the position of Italy when the ex- 
pedition was undertaken: Lombardy overrun, Piedmont conquered, the Dutchies 
in the power of foreigners, every part of the country out of its normal condition. 

A Voice on the Left—* Why did you let it arrive, then?” 

The Minister—In such a state of things there were only two modes of acting 
—war, or intervention such as had taken place. But war was not possible when 
the Constituent Assembly, on the discussion of the Budget, bad insisted on the 
necessity of a reduction in the army. (Jnterruption on the Left.) Nothing re- 
mained but the intervention which had been decided on. Then what had been 
the result? The French army now were masters of Rome, and beyond any 
doubt occupied a most lofty position in the minds of the world. He 

a high eulogium on the conduct of the French expeditionary 
army, for their forbearance and humanity, and for the high example of 
civilization which they had given in their treatment of Rome and its im- 
mortal monuments. As to the restoration of the Pope, he avowed that the Pontiff 
ought to be in a position of independence; and that such a position 
could only be insured when the temporal power was secured to him. (Jisap- 





| ment entered on, and attri 


| reason to think and to know that the Pope was fully of opinion that these reforms 


To provide in future for an equilibrium of receipts and ex- | 


probation on the Left.) He had —_ reasons for believing that this was also 
the wish of the Roman people. He read a letter from M. Bixio to that effect; 
despatches from M. oe stating that the people were opposed to the move. 
uting that movement principally to the counsels of the 
foreigners in Rome. “ The population of Rome, when the French troops entered 
their city, presented the singular spectacle of being much more in favour of the 
conqueror than the conquered”; and he believed that the French Go 
vernment, in rescuing the people of Rome from the bondage to which they 
had been subjected, had done a good work for humanity. (Loud applause 
on the Right.) But when he spoke of the restoration of the Pope, did he mean 
that the old abuses were to be maintained ?—Certainly not. nen reforms 


W 
ought to be carried out in the administrative and judicial institutions of the 
country ought to be strenuously insisted on, as by means of them only the head 
of the Catholic Church could attain his real grandeur. He had the greatest pos- 
sible admiration for that most excellent institution of morality the Catholic 
Church. He believed that the nations which cherished it best were most likely 
to hold a high position in the minds of men; and it was with a view to restore 
that establishment to its legitimate grandeur that the expedition to Rome had 
been decided on. As to the reforms which ought to be carried out at Rome, he 
did not intend then to touch on that question. (Jronical cheers on the Left.) 
He could, however, declare two things on the point; the first, that he had ey. 








should take place; and the second, that the expedition to Rome ought not to end 
in a sterile and useless result. 

The speech of M. de Tocqueville produced a pungent onslaught on the 
foreign policy from M. Jules Favre; who in return was attacked by M. de 
Falloux with considerable animation, and as successful an effect on the 
Chamber. The Assembly resolved, by 428 to 176, to pass to “ the order 
of the day pure and simple.” 

On Monday, M. Dufaure, the Minister of the Interior, unexpectedly in- 
troduced a bill for raising the state of siege in Paris and the other depart- 
ments of the first military division. 

The Patrie and the Evénement announce that General Oudinot has been 


| recalled from Rome; the one alleging as a reason that Government feels 
| his military mission to have been completed; the other that the General is 
| disgusted with the obstinacy of the Gaeta camarilla, and has demanded his 


recall. 

When at Tours last week, the President of the Republic visited the co- 
lony of Mettray. He examined its minutest details with great interest, 
and several times repeated his regret that he did not see similar institutions 
founded in all the departments. He concluded his visit by desiring the re- 
mission of all punishments incurred through breaches of the establishment 
regulations. 

Some of the principal manufacturers of articles suited to the trade with 
China have recently had interviews with the Minister of Commerce on the 
subject of forming a factory at Canton, to promote French commerce ig 
that country. 

Iraty.—The Provisional Municipal Commission created by General 
Oudinot has despatched an address to the Pope, which alludes to the ne- 
cessity of granting such institutions as may insure the welfare and tran- 
quillity of the people. The reply takes no notice whatever of this sugges- 
tion, but merely thanks the Municipal Commissioners for their protesta- 
tions of loyalty, and encourages them to the execution of their duty; 
directing them at the same time to apply 300 scudi for the employment of 
the poor. It is stated that Mamiani has been expelled from Rome, with 
several other members of the Moderate party who oppose Republicanism 
but demand the secularization of the government; among them Dr. Pan- 
taleone. An address to the Romans bearing the wide date “ Italy, July 
1849,” and signed “ for the Triumvirate, Mazzini,” is privately circulated in 
Rome. It exhorts the Romans, who “have given many proofs of military 
daring, to give now proofs of civil courage.” 

“ Make visible to the world the separation that exists between you and your 
betrayers. Let Rome be their camp, but not their city; and let the name of 
traitor to Rome be given to him who, contrary to his honour and conscience, hag 
any dealings with the enemy. The necessities of Europe will not permit Rome 
to become the conquest of France or of another nation. Let their —— 
have all the character of a conquest. Isolate the enemy, and Europe will raise 
its powerful voice for you. Let the Municipality make it known that it adhered 
voluntarily to the Republican form of government, and the abolition of the tem- 

ral government of the Pope, and that it will consider every government to bé 
illegal that does not emanate directly from the people. From every district, 
from every provincial town, let lists appear of thousands of names who attest the 
same faith and invoke the same rights. In the streets, in the theatre, in — 
suitable place, let the cry be heard, ‘ Away with the government of the priests!’ 
‘Freedom of vote!’ and after that sole cry let there be silence. On the dis 
of the Pontifical arms let those who swore to the Republic retire from 
Fear not ; they cannot imprison thousands, they cannot compel a whole people to 
disgrace themselves. . . . . Your National Assembly is not dissolved—it is 
separated. Your Triumvirs, compelled by the force of circumstances to susj 
their public action, still watch over your affairs, and will direct your conduct 
when the opportune moment arrives.” 

The Semaphore de Marseilles of the 31st July states, that the Roman re- 
fugees who were denied admission at Malta had been brought back to Ci- 
vita Vecchia by the French steamer Lycurgue. They were then, by the 
order of Admiral Trehouart, placed on board the Narval, and despa 
to the island of Corsica. 

GerRMANy.—The Prussian Parliament was opened by Count Branden- 
burg, under orders from the King, on the 7th instant. ‘The portions of the 
King’s speech which are of interest are those referring to the late operations 
| of the Prussian army in the South, to German unity, and to the finances of 
the state. ! 
po We have conceived it our duty to oppose with strength and vigour that domi- 
















































































nation of terror which a misguided party began to exercise over Prussia and Ger- b 
many. We have sought to reéstablish the tranquillity and order which have e 

| been so mueh disturbed. But we have laboured, on the other hand, with the Maj 

| same resolution, through recognition of the true needs and just demands of the ditic 
nation, to lay the ground of a lasting quiet, and in this way to deprive new at- Jest; 
tempts at revolution of all foundation and pretext. . . - The heir to the kr 
throne has, at the head of the troops led on by him, shared their dangers am the « 
labours; and a young prince of the royal house has shed his blood in theit _ 
ranks. o sg ve 

“ If the attempts to arrive at an understanding with the German National As- Asse 

sembly broke down, to our great regret, in consequence of the turn which things Was 
took at Frankfort, the Government of his Majesty has not acknowledged with less | a 
candour the labours of that Assembly, and used these as the groundwork of their | uen 
earnest and zealous endeavours to promote the work of the constitution, so far a3 May 
was compatible with the benefit of the whole and with the rights of single ‘i refor 
The unity of Germany, with an unitarian executive power at its head, which 
represent its name and interests with dignity and strength, and the freedom for § 
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German le secured by a popular representation with legislative power, was 
po tet the aim of our endeavours. We have recognized the complete 
compatibility of both conditions with the secure political existence of all German 
countries. The draught of the Federal Constitution attests that no sacrifices are 
demanded from Prussia or any other German State, as far as its independence is 
but such as are inseparable from the erection of a truly national fede- 

ral state. For the formation of such a federal state, negotiations have been 
entered into with the plenipotentiaries of the German Governments. The results 
y obtained, concerning which complete information with justificatory docu- 
ments will be laid before the Chamber, inspire the hope that, aided by the eoopera- 
tion of upright and enlightened friends of the Fatherland, and particularly of the 
men who are here assembled in order to represent the Prussian people, our en- 
yours will not remain fruitless. * . * 

“ Notwithstanding the great pecuniary sacrifices demanded by extraordinary 


cireumstances, we may regard with satisfaction and tranquillity the state of our | 


finances. The country has not been so deeply shaken that the revenues of the 
state did not suffice to answer even heavy requirements, witlwut resorting to ha- 
sardous financial experiments, or exhausting the means of taxation in order to 
seek a precarious assistance. 

Avstr1a.—The Imperial armies have made important movements" 
Prince Paskievicz crossed the Theiss, at Poroszlo on the 27th July, and 
fixed his head-quarters at Tissa Fured, which is on a main road leading to 
Debreczin and Grosswardein. Nearly at the same point of time, General 
Haynau advanced rapidly with an army Southwards, and on the 2d of 
August had fixed his head-quarters at Kis-Telek, half-way between Fele- 

haza and Saegedin. The movements of the Hungarians are impenetrably 
veiled. The movement of the Russian army Eastward looks like an attempt 
to keep Georgey’s Northern army isolated, and to crush it alone with the 
immense force of the main army. The movements of Haynau, so sudden 
and so far-reaching to the South, would be perfect rashness if it were an 
unconnected manceuvre: it is most likely a diversion in favour of the Rus- 
sian rear, which was threatened by masses of troops of unknown nuiabers 
under Dembinski, who retired from Buda on the 9th of June to reorganize 
the army of the middle Theiss. The movement of Haynau threatens Sze- 

in, and threatens a relief of the defeated and disorganized army of the 
South under the Ban Jellachich; and it would force Dembinski to the 
South. Such are the general features. Meanwhile, there are still con- 
stant reports of minor successes by the Hungarians. ‘The last assertion is 
that Raab was suddenly surprised and entered on the night of the 4th, and 
after a sharp conflict with the garrison. Six guns, several officers, 2,400 
head of cattle, and 30,000 quarters of wheat, were carried off to Comorn. 
Some of the accounts say that this exploit was performed by a detachment 
from Aulich’s army, said to be coming Northwards on the right bank of 
the Theiss despite Nugent's resistance. But it is more probably that of a 
strong force from Comorn, which is said to be now garrisoned with 15,000 
men under General Klapka. 

Tue West Inpies.—The Teviot inail-steamer arrived at Southampton 
on Sunday. 

The Legislature of Jamaica was called together on the 26th June, and 
was addressed by Sir Charles Grey in a speech urging the Assembly to for- 
get party differences and proceed at once with the business of the colony. 
Sir Charles touched on the point of retrenchment approvingly, but with 
warning against excessive reduction; and he intimated that he had received 
despatches from the Imperial Government. On the 28th, two of these de- 
spatches were laid before the Assembly. 

censure, the votes of the Assembly for the partial stoppage of the supplies. 
It also lectured on the form of the island government; with an intimation 
that the Imperial Government might not be unwilling to concur in a change 
of the present local government for the Canadian form. The second de- 
spatch shortly and simply approved of the conduct of the Council in re- 
jecting the Retrenchment Bill. A Committee of the Assembly reported on 


these two despatches; maintaining the ground taken by the majority of the | 


Assembly, and using very firm though temperate language. 
By reference to the condition of the colony, they justified the policy of retrench- 
ment which the majority have endeavoured to carry out; they repelled the charge 


insinuated by Lord Grey against the Assembly, of partiality in their proposals of | 


reduction ; and they replied to the Colonial Office argument based on alleged gua- 
rantees. “If the ‘holders of offices accepted them solely from a consideration of 
the security they believed they should possess for the official salaries thus granted 
to them,’ so may the Assembly be permitted to state that the guarantee given by 


Government and the King’s yo a ene in this island of that day, to uphold and | 


mee the emancipated colonies against slave-holding countries, was the 
joundation of the faith upon which was based, at the urgent solicitation of the 
Imperial Government, the expensively extended institutions of the island. The 
Imperial policy having been departed trom, and the guarantee broken, tbe internal 


resources of the island became so crippled that no alternative was left but to re- | 


model all its institutions on a scale commensurate with its diminished revenue. 
In this endeavour justice to all admitted of no exceptions.” 

Qn the subject of responsible government, they averred that there is throughout | 
the colony the utmost unanimity of conviction that a reform in the Legislative | 
Council has become indispensable. “ The conduct of that Board on the subject of 
retrenchment, which, both in a prospective and immediate shape, has been opposed 
by them since 1844, has only induced the public expression of that conviction. Its 
constitution has been for some time past distasteful to the inhabitants. However 
just the decision at which the Board may have arrived on this question, the cir- 
cumstance of salaried officers deciding against the reduction of their own salaries, 
was not more to be deplored than that judges of the land should be identified with 
the local politics and prejudices of a limited community.” 

They correct an error into which Lord Grey has fallen in regard to the control 
of the Representatives over supplies. “It is for them, and them alone, to decide 

amount of supply, its duration, and its appropriation. This authority it has | 

n in the custom of resorting to whenever there appeared a necessity for its ex- 
ereise; it is, under the present constitution of the island, the safeguard of the 
a and liberties of the people; and the Assembly will not surrender to motives 

expediency that which reason, experience, and principle alike defend. If her 
Majesty's Representative, therefore, should hesitate to accept a supply on such con- 
Gitions as may appear necessary to the Representatives of the People, on her Ma- 
Jesty’s Government will rest the responsibility of such a course.” 

In conclusion, they expressed regret that Lord Grey appears to be ignorant of | 
the extent of distress suffered by the inhabitants of Jamaica; “ which could alone ! 
Justify the tone of a despatch which maintains to the utmost the salaries of the | 
nominees of the Crown, is destructive of some of the dearest privileges of the | 
Assembly, and concedes nothing to the poverty of the people.” That distress it 
Was the duty of the R-presentatives justly to weigh; “and while they have 
hitherto endeavoured to reconcile, by calm and moderate action, the opposing in- 
fluences which Imperial policy has induced, the prostrate condition of the island 
may demand on fature deliberation a more searching and comprehensive financial 





A motion was made in the House, by Mr. Osborn, one of the members 
for St. Andrew’s, and of the King’s House or Government party, to pro- 


The first discussed, in a spirit of | 


| other features of the American news are minor and miscellaneous: 


ceed with the unfinished business of the several prorogued sessions. ‘This 
was powerfully opposed by the Country party; and the following amend- 
ment, proposed by Dr. Spalding, was carried by 19 to 11— 

“ That, as there seems to be no disposition on the part of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to afford the redress so urgently prayed for and demanded by this 
House and the people, as set forth in various memorials and petitions, but, on the 
contrary, every desire has been evinced to continue the present extravagant ex- 
penditure, which the impoverished condition of the inhabitants renders it impos- 
sible longer to sustain, the House considers that it will best consult the rights 
and interests of their constituency by abstaining from any attempt at the further 
exercise of legislative functions, until the people shall have expressed their de- 
cision on the course which has been hitherto pursued by the House.” 

The resolution thus passed was sent to the Governor on the 6th July, 
Sir Charles Grey immediately took up the gage. He commanded the at- 
| tendance of the Assembly; addressed them in a brief speech, directed 
| chiefly to counteract their charge against the Board of Council, that it had 

opposed economy; and forthwith pronounced the dissolution of the As- 
| sembly. 
| At the departure of the steamer on the 8th July, the excitement of pre- 
paring for the elections was already rising. The elections would commence in 
the middle of August, and the writs were returnable on the 2d September. 
It was the general impression that the King’s House party would be in a 
still smaller minority after the elections than at present. 

Several more meetings had been held to petition the Imperial Govern- 

| ment to adopt compulsory measures against the Spanish and Brazilian 
Governments for the enforcement of the treaties by which they have bound 
themselves to assist us in suppressing the slave-trade. At one of these it 
was asserted, that the trade has been as extensive during the past year as 
it was during the seven years previous to the passing of the act for its sup- 

| pression; and the alleged results of abolition on Jamaica were thus summed 
up— 

“Since the abolition of slavery in the English Colonies in the year 1833, 140 
sugar-estates, then in cultivation in Jamaica, have been abandoned, and the works 
broken up; those estates contained 168,032 acres of land, and there were 22,538 

| labourers employed upon them: 465 coffee-plantations, containing 188,400 acres 
of land, and employing, in 1832, no less than 26,833, have likewise been aban- 
| doned and the works broken up.” 

From British Guiana there are papers to the 5th July. 
zette of that date says— 

“ We are happy to say that his Excellency the Governor has succeeded, without 
the exercise even of a single vote of his own, in carrying within the last fortnight 
an estimate for 1849-50 through the Court of Policy. ‘ Nor, fortunately, 
has any difficulty arisen with regard to the civil list item. The good sense of 
the majority of the Court of Policy, we are glad to state, has acquiesced in the 
recommendation of the Government to omit that item altogether from the annual 
estimate, (on which, indeed, it ought never to have been placed,) and to refer it 
hereafter in the shape of a distinct memorandum to the Combined Assembly. 

“ The Court of Policy at the present moment stands adjourned till tomorrow the 
| 6th; when it is proposed to take up the Franchise Bill. All excitement upon 

this measure has subsided; probably from the conviction on the minds of the 
| friends of the Government and of the Reformers that the bill is quite safe and 
sure to be carried.” 

The Royal Gazette, however, had still to regret, that with regard to the 
estimate of 1848-49 nothing had been done. 

The St. Lucia Pallaciux says that the Committee of Council on the 
state of the island Treasury have discovered that “the deficiency of 
revenue as shown by the books is a mere fiction.” Their researches esta- 
blish the fact, that “the accruing revenue is amply suflicient to meet the 
current expenses, after paying the arrears of 1848, amounting to 8894. 
lls. 1ld., without taliny inte account the arrears‘due the colony for 1848, 
and amounting to 1,284. 1Se. 1ld. as shown by a return furnished by the 
Treasurer.” ‘The Comnitte., however, have unveiled the “ most horrible” 
facts with regard te the proceedings of the Treasury-oflicers. Peculation 
and embezzlement had been rife, and several officers have been removed or 
suspended. Pending legal measures prevent the disclosure of details. 

From the other islands the accounts relate chiefly to the crops, and are 
generally very favourable. The season at Barbados has been “the most 
productive ever known "—the crop from 33,000 to 35,000 hogsheads; at 
Trinidad “the season very fine”—the “crop good and nearly all shipped.” 
From Jamaica, however, there are complaints that the rains have been par- 

| tial, and that the crops are deficient in the regions where drought prevailed. 

Unirep States AND CANADA.—The accounts by the Niagara, which 
left New York on the 25th July and arrived at Liverpool on Monday last, 
are only of secondary interest. The Slavery question was assuming @ 
more prominent position as a political topic, and the Emancipationists were 
apparently gaining ground. The question had brought Mr. Van Buren 
and Mr. Henry Clay into political unison, after a life of antagonism. = 
suc 





The Royal Ga- 


as these gleanings. 

A ship canal from the St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain was in contemplation. 
A cotton factory, the first of its kind in the vicinity, had been erected in Northern 
Ohio. Generally, manufacturing industry appears to be spreading in the South- 
ern States. 

At St. Lonis, riots had occurred, originated amongst the Irish population. The 
struggle became sectional, and hundreds took sides with the respective parties=— 
the North and South Irish. Several persons were severely injured; but the ring- 
leaders were punished. : 

At Charleston, two Negroes, convicted merely of an assault on some White la- 
bourers, had been sentenced to death. 

A man named Jack Mills, having murdered a respectable citizen of Rio Grande 
city, (Texas,) by deliberately shooting him down with his revolver at a fandango, 
he was formally lynched by the Mexican inhabitants of the place. A meeting 
was held, resolutions determining upon Mills’s extermination were passed, and a 
committee appointed to carry the resolutions into effect; which they did most 
fatally, by perforating his body with full thirty balls. 

Accounts from Florida announce, that an attack had been made upon the set- 
tlement at Indian River, South Florida, by the Seminole Indians; and state that 
the settlers had all fled in consternation, and arrived at St. Augustine, in a des- 
titute condition, ‘ é Z 

From Montreal, telegraphic reports had been received in New York to 
the 19th July. It was stated that the spread of the cholera had raised a 
complete panic in Montreal. The Seventy-first Regiment had been sent 
to St. John’s, and Lord Elgin had yielded the removal of the Nineteenth 
Regiment tothe island of St. Helen's. The Courier and Enquirer con- 
tains a letter from Montreal written in a similar tone to that of the com- 
munication published by us iast week. ‘The following extract presents 
some additional features— . 

“The lull in our political atmosphere must not be considered as a sign that 
the storm is over; for, if anything, the feelings of men are more embittered, and 
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the cry for change more general. Nor can we be accused of not knowing what we 
seek. The end we desire is very re and it can be put in one word—prosperity. 
It is concerning the means of obtaining this that differences of opinion arise. 
On the one point men of all parties are agreed, that there must be some change. 
The commercial depression is unparalleled. The streets present the appearance 
of an eternal Sunday, and the city is literally deserted. What business is effected 
is done by some dozen old-established mercantile houses. As to os 
there is nothing of the sort, if we aes the speculation concerning the future. 
The banks refuse all paper but of the first class. Rents have fallen, houses are 
empty, real estate depreciated, the Government without money, the town without 
trade, These fact are apparent. They need no —_—_— to point them out; and 
what is more, the feeling appears to spread that there is little hope from England. 
Yet there is a party in Western Canada which still turns to the Mother-country, 
and that party by no means an inconsiderable one. Their idea seems to be a 
federal union of the Provinces, doing away altogether with the old division-lines, 
and erecting municipalities, with the power of controlling their affairs indepen- 
dently of the House of Assembly. Such a step would certainly be a saving in 
the expenses of government; for there would be but one Governor-General, 
Council, and House of Assembly, instead of three. In one sense the interests of 
the colonies are identical in obtaining a market for their produce in your [the 
United States ] rich country.” 


Miscellaneous. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited the Dutchess of Gloucester on Wednes- 
day evening, at her residence in Richmond Park. On Thursday morning 
the Duke returned to Kew; and on the afternoon of that day he passed 
through London to the London Bridge terminus on his way to Hanover, for 
a visit to the King his brother. 

The Count and Countess of Duchatel, after a sojourn of eighteen months 
in London, are on the eve of taking their departure for France. 

On Wednesday, before Parliament was prorogued, about one hundred 
independent Members of the House of Commons, belonging to the Liberal 
party, held a meeting at the House of Commons, to consider of the pro- 
priety of expressing their opinion of Lord Palmerston’s public conduct. 
After some discussion, it was resolved that each gentleman should sub- 
scribe five pounds; the money to be employed in procuring a portrait of 
Lord Palmerston, to be presented to Lady Palmerston as a memorial of the 
high respect in which the subscribers hold the public character of his 
Lordship. ‘This was entirely a spontaneous move on the part of the inde- 
pendent Liberal Members, and they studiously kept their design secret 
from every person connected with the Government till after the resolution 
had been adopted. Their proceeding is an echo of the voice of the coun- 
try. In times of the greatest difficulty Lord Palmerston has preserved 
peace, and has efficaciously used the power of England to promote freedom 
abroad and reconcile contending governments and factions. He has de- 
served, therefore, the approbation of the lovers of peace and constitutional 
liberty; and the conduct of these independent Liberal Members will find 
general approval. When will such an honour be paid to Lord Brougham? 
. . . » Another of Lord Palmerston’s opponents is the Earl of Aberdeen and 
we have not heard of any subscription to do him honour, or any meeting to 
express an opinion favourable to his public conduct.—Economist, weekly 
Ministerial paper. 


The Commissioners appointed to act under the Irish Encumbered Estates 
Act are the Right Honourable John Richards, third Baron of her Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland; Mountiford Longfield, Esq., Q.C. and 
LL.D.; and C. J. Hargreave, Esq., conveyancer, of 69 Chancery Lane. 

James Galwey, Esq., of Dungarvan, has been appointed Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Prisons in Ireland, in the room of Sir Nicholas Fitzsimon. 

The Queen has appointed William George Knox, Esq., to be Chief 
Justice, and Herbert Townshend Bowen, Esq., to be Puisne Judge, for the 
island of Trinidad. 

The following pensions have been granted on the Civil List— 

Mrs. Cureton, widow of Colonel Cureton, killed in action at Ramnuggur, 1501; 
Mrs. Pennycuick, widow of Colonel Pennycuick, killed at the battle of Chillian- 
wallah, 150/.; Mrs. Sarah Austin, the well-known translator of German standard 
works, 1001; Mrs. Grant, widow of a sergeant of the Forty-fifth Regiment, 
killed 4th November 1848, by several armed ruffians, whilst guarding some pub- 
lic money in the charge of Major Phibbs, Paymaster of the Pensioners, near Ros- 
crea in Ireland, 20/. 








'* ‘We understand that it is the intention of the Colonial and Military au- 
thorities to encourage as much as possible the emigration of pensioners to 
the Colonies. For this purpose it is proposed, in future, to send a company 
of Out-Pensioners with every convict ship for Australia. These men will, 
on their arrival in the colony, be enrolled in a local force, and placed 
under the charge of the stafl-officer stationed at the district in which the 
men are to reside. By this means, there will be a military force resident 
in the colony, and which we have no doubt, if the proposal is fully carried 
out, will render it in most cases unnecessary that regular troops should be 
stationed in the Colonies for their protection.— Morning Chronicle. 

A treaty of peace and commerce (!) has been concluded between Great 
Britain and the Republic of Liberia. The several articles having been 
agreed upon, were signed by Lord Palmerston and the Right Hon. H. La- 
bouchere, on the part of Great Britain, and by Joseph Jenkins Roberts, 
Esq., on the part of the young Republic, on the 21st of November 1848, 
and the ratifications exchanged on the Ist of August 1849.—Globe. 

The French Minister of the Interior has given his official authority for 
holding the Congress of Peace in Paris during this month. “The pro- 
gramme,” he says, “ is too philanthropic for me to withhold my assent”; and 
the names of members of the committee of management give him “the 
guarantee that the Congress will confine itself within the limits of its pro- 
gramme, and not permit any infraction of order and the laws.” 

A letter from Perigueux states, that the breeding of silk-worms has 
been introduced into the department of the Dordogne this year, and that 
it has been attended with complete success. 


Harvest work is proceeding rapidly in all the Southern counties, and 
has begun even in the North-Midland counties. In all quarters the crops 
are fine and promise an abundant yield; the least favourable accounts say 
there will be an average; and everywhere the weather has been so fine that 
the work of reaping and carrying goes on with almost unprecedented ra- 
pidity. We have already seen large wheat-ricks in Hampshire and Berk- 
shire. The potato crop is on the whole as fine as the other crops, and the 
blight has reappeared only in partial and unimportant instances. From 











these good accounts, however, the hops offer a marked exception: they 
universally suffered from blight; and in Hereford it is said that there are 
scarcely hopes of any gathering at all. 


At late meetings of the Botanical Society of London, there has been 
much discussion of an idea propounded by Mr. I. W. Rogers, in a paper 
read by him on the 8th July, upon the uses of peat charcoal. It appears 
that charcoal of peat-moss has a specific deodorising power, and even g 
disinfectant power. Like other species of charcoal, it has also great ca- 
pacity for absorbing gases and aqueous vapour. Mr. Rogers thinks these 
properties would make it a valuable agent in a plan to combine it with the 
solid matter of the London sewers, and thus to nullify the odours of that 
matter and convert it into a portable and highly stimulant manure for 
agricultural purposes. 

The possible value of Irish bog-peat was also the subject of 
statements in the House of Commons, by the O'Gorman Mahon and 
Lord Ashley, on one of the last days of the late session; and some 
newspaper controversy has been waged on the economic merits of the 
discovery. The O'Gorman Mahon, in the middle of the debate on the 
Lords’ amendments to the Poor-Relief Bill, announced “ the most import- 
ant scientific discoveries which had ever opened up a prospect of develop- 
ment to national industry and national prosperity.” He read a letter by 
one Mr. Walters, describing the discoveries of one Mr. Owen, whereb 
Irish peat-bog might be, and indeed had been, converted into various useful 
products of commerce at a most profitable rate. He clenched his case by 
pointing to a candle on the table of the House which had actually 
been made from spermaceti extracted out of Irish peat. Amidst the 
wonder of the House, and especially of Ministers, who “inspected” 
and “felt” and “smelled” the candle, Lord Ashley rose and vyouch- 
ed the statement; adding details, and his personal testimony to the 
high character of Mr. Owen—“a more discreet, sober, generous, high- 
minded and religious man, it had never been his lot to meet.” Mr. Owen 
was a practical man; his actual experiments had been going on for more 
than a twelvemonth; he had already invested considerable capital, and al- 
ready reaped considerable returns. Lord Ashley’s details were to this ef. 
fect. The extraction of 100 tons of peat would cost 8/. and its chemical 
conversion about 8/. more: the returns are, carbonate of ammonia 2,603 
pounds, soda 2,118 pounds, vinegar 600 pounds, naphtha 30 gallons, candle- 
stuff 600 pounds, camphine oil 600 pounds, common oil 800 pounds, gas 
and ashes—products altogether worth 91/. 16s. 8d. So that from raw 
material costing 16/., or for safety say 201, products are obtained worth 
more than 903. Mr. W. D. Owen has written to the Times making slight 
corrections of these statements, in order that the public may fall into no mis- 
apprehension. The experiments have hitherto been made on only a very 
small scale, on a quantity of peat not exceeding 25 tons; no profitable 
return has at present been received; and the whole money at 
expended does not exceed 1,000. Mr. Henry Seaman of Plymouth also 
writes from that town in correction— 

“ Three years since, a company was formed here among the merchants and 
tradesmen, under six able directors; they leased the Government premises or 
Dartmoor which were formerly cccupied as and termed the French prisons; 
erected steam-engines, and laid out every apparatus considered necessary, wi 
tram-railways running across Dartmoor to the different bogs, where this peat 
could be had in the greatest perfection; they produced from it naphtha, ammonia, 
grease for railways, or candles, gas, &c. It was burnt and used; and the profits 
were held at as being equal to the Ashley statement, for his products are correct. 
But, somehow or other, it is a failure; though 20,000/. and upwards have been 
expended.” 

Others have joined in the controversy, which still proceeds. 


The Honourable and Reverend Baptist Noel was publicly baptised, at the Re- 
verend Mr. Evans's Chapel, in John Street, Bedford Row, on Thursday evening. 

At a special meeting of the Army and Navy Club, held last week, the whole 
of the forty-seven members who had previously been balloted for and black-balled 
by (it is said) a clique of medical officers, were elected by acclamation.—United 
Service Gazette. 

In the famous case of the letters of Benjamin Constant to Madame Recamier, 
the Court of the Seine has decided that they cannot be published; but acquits 
Madame Collet of having acted in any other than a perfectly honourable manner. 

The Globe understands “that the Countess of Landsfeld and Mr. Heald left 
town on Monday evening for the Continent.” 

We understand from undoubted authority, that immediately on the marriage 
of Lieutenant Heald with the Countess of Landsfeld (Lola Montes), the Marquis 
of Londonderry, Colonel of the Second Life Guards, took the most decisive steps 
to recommend to her Majesty that this officer's resignation of his commission 
should be insisted on, and that he should leave the regiment, which this unfortu- 
nate and extraordinary act might possibly prejudice.— 7imes. 

A gentleman of the name of King, who some years ago left Painswick in debt 
to the t of some th ds of pounds, has during his absence by industry 
contrived to raise sufficient to pay off his former liabilities, and he has remit 
instalments from time to time, the last having arrived some weeks ago. Last 
week the gentleman returned to his native town, where he received a most enthu- 
siastic welcome from the inhabitants.—Cheltenham Free Press. 

Madame Lebrun, celebrated for her attachment to Queen Marie Antoniette, died 
a few days since at Dinan, at the age of one hundred and six. 

Daring the last two or three days a report has been constantly circulated of 
the death of Dr. Conquest by Asiatic cholera. We are glad to say it is wholly 
without foundation.— 7tmes. 

Onr obituary records the death of Mrs. Russell, the daughter of the late Mr. 
Oliver Cromwell, the biographer of his illustrious and ke, Mr. 
Cromwell was lineally descended from Henry Cromwell. He had no male heir, 
and it is said to have been his wish that his son-in-law should take the name of 
Cromwell; but George the Fourth had the meanness to withhold his — 
The line of Richard Cromwell terminated in a female descendant, Mrs. Mary 
Cromwell; who died unmarried at an advanced age, honoured for her exemplary 
worth and unaffected piety.— Patriot. Fe 

Literary and artistic readers will have noted the appearance of two familiar 
names in the obituary,—those of Mr. Pierce Egan, the sporting journalist and 
author of Boxiana; and Mr. William Bradwell, the ingenious and tasteful thea- 
trical machinist and decorator. Mr. Egan died at the age of seventy-seven. Mr. 
Bradwell had for some years been unconnected with the dramatic theatres, 
devoted himself to the ‘conversion of the deserted Colosseum into the present 
structure. 

The Shipping and Mercantile Gazette states that the property left by the late 
Mr. Denison, the Member for West Surrey, has been estimated at the enormous 
sum of 2,300,000. The Yorkshire estates are valued at 500,000., those in Surrey 
at 100,000 The principal part of the wealth has been settled on Lord Albert 
Conyngham and bis heirs. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





In the French Assembly, on Thursday afternoon, M. Passy presented 
two important measures,—the one for the establishment of a tax of 1 per 
cent on all incomes; and the other imposing a duty on the transfer of 
Rentes and other public funds in cases of decease, and also in cases of gra- 
tuitous donations inter vivos. The presentation of these measures created 
a considerable sensation in the Assembly ; and in the evening it produced an 
unfavourable effect at the Passage of the Opera, where the Five per Cents 
were done at S8f., 45c. or 15c. lower than the closing prices at the Bourse, 

The Paris papers of Thursday announce the arrival on that day of a 
courier from Turin, with news that the treaty of peace between Austria and 
Piedmont was signed on the 6th instant, and that a partial amnesty had 
already been proclaimed at Milan. 

Letters from Rome, of the 3d instant, state that three Commissioners had 
arrived from Gaeta and assumed the temporal government of the Papal 
States; which General Oudinot, by public proclamation, resigned into their 
hands, retaining only the military power for the French army. The Com- 
mission, composed of three Cardinals, is to form the Ministry, with the 
exception of the department of Foreign Affairs, which remains with Car- 
dinal Antonelli. No conditions appear to have been made with the Pope, 
and the promises given by the Commissioners are of a general nature cnly. 

According to accounts from Bologna, of the 3d instant, Garibaldi has at 
length succeeded in escaping from the Austrians. He embarked on the 
2d at eight o'clock in the morning, on board some fishing-vessels, accom- 
panied by two or three hundred of his followers, at Cedenatico, a small 

rt of the Adriatic, situated between Rimini and Ravenna. It is not 
ome whether he has gone to Venice or Corfu. The Austrian General 
has taken the rest of Garibaldi’s men prisoners. Upwards of 1,000 of 
them have already reached Bologna; and the rest will be distributed 
among the other towns garrisoned by the Austrians. 


The Concordia announces two somewhat important successes by the 








“That the right of converting this colony into a penal settlement daa 
reside with the Colonial Minister; and that ail means Nhat porn ~~ 
lated after mature thought and reflection to save the country from the thre t on 
infliction are justifiable. And this meeting pledge themselves to give her an 
support and countenance to all their fellow colonists who may adopt an - 
justifiable means for the protection of their rights and privileges as sch 
ore That in th f th th = 

** That in the opinion of this meeting, the inhabitants through 
should bind Geakeieen in solemn covenant with each other, pete -_ 
knowingly to employ, and the labouring classes not to associate with any conyi = 
felons who may find their way to this colony.” ; uated 

A writer at Fort Beaufort suggests very important considerations— 

“T was pleased to see at this meeting several Dutch boors and a large numbe 
of the Kat River people. They seemed to take a deep interest in the proceedin : 
The Dutch, especially those who understood the remarks made by the covenl 
speakers, expressed themselves very | on the subject, as somethin fi 
more dreadful than a Kafir war. And really it will prove so; for should ed 

r unfortunate beings come to the colony, they will find no society in the Whit 
inhabitants, for neither Dutch nor English will have anything to do with hn 
hence, they must find it somewhere, and they will join amongst the aborigines of 
the colony and the native tribes beyond. Those who know the propensities of the 
natives know but too well the effect which would result from such a communism 

“ The country affords ample scope for bushranging. The Fish River bush and 
some of the mountain parts of the country contain caves where the worst of mep 
might resort for the worst of purposes; and should these felons, aided by the wi] 
Kafir, form themselves into bands of robbers, we all know the effects which would 
result. 

“The colonists would have to submit to a system of murder and plunder far 
worse than that of the Bushmen and Kafirs; and the Government would have to 
support a much larger military force than is at present kept on the frontier 
But we hope better things, and that the present dreaded calamity will be averted 
from us.” 

The people of Stellenbosch memorialize the Governor to the same effect— 

“They regard the proposed introduction of convicted felons with feelings of 


Venetians. On the night of the 29th July, they attacked a strong post of alarm and abhorrence. 


Austrians, and captured a large quantity of provisions. About the same 
time, a Venetian flotilla from the Ionian Islands, laden with provisions, 
beat off the Imperial fleet, and entered the Lagunes in triumph. By 
land, the Austrians have fallen back, extending and weakening the line, if 
not virtually raising the blockade. 


Later accounts from Malta show further embarrassments arising out of 
the course taken by the Governor in relation to the Italian refugees. The 
Malta correspondent of the Daily News writes, on the 2d instant— 

“Tt has transpired that his Majesty of Naples wrote to the British Ambas- 
sador there, telling him that if the Government of Malta did not refuse to receive 
any more refugees, especially Roman ones, he would close the ports of Sicily 
against all arrivals from Malta. This he did immediately, without waiting to 
see the determination of the Malta Government; who immediately gave the Ma- 
rine Police and Pratique Master orders not to give pratique to any vessel enter- 
ing with refugees on Toast. 

“The French steamer of the 15th brought a great number from Civita Vec- 
chia; all furnished with regular passports, some even viséd by the English Con- 
sul there, Mr. Freeborn, but all useless—they were not allowed to land, or to hold 
intercourse with the shore. A subscription got up for them on shore was for- 
warded to them with great difficulty. Some of these went on to Athens; others 
left in the same steamer on the 23d to go to Marseilles, trusting there to find 
more hospitality than they experienced under the boasted flag of Britain.” 

“On the 26th, the Maltese bark Mattalina came in from Civita Vecchia, with 
about 200 refugees. The vessel was ordered away. The owner, a Maltese, re- 
fused to go: he was, he said, a British subject, the vessel a British vessel, and 
Malta a British port. He then anchored the vessel at the mouth of the harbour 
by Government orders, protested against the act of the Governor, and published 
& notice in the papers that he would not be answerable for any debts contracted 
by her crew. As she has no provisions on board, and nobody any means of 
purchasing any, they will all starve, unless the Government supply them with 
provisions.” 

Papers have been received from the Cape of Good Hope—from Cape 
Town to the 10th June, from Natal to the 18th May. They indicate no 
abatement of the disposition to resist the introduction of convicts. Of the 
Cape Town memorial, remonstrating and calling the Governor to suspend 
the operation of any order in Council for the purpose, the Zuid Afrikaan 
says— 

“ The number of signatures attached to the memorial and protest of the 19th 
of May is now between 4,000 and 5,000. Separate memorials and protests have 
been drawn up, and are in the course of signature at Port Elizabeth and Gra- 
ham’s Town. The number of signatures to these will, it is expected, amount to 
many thousands. To these must be added, the memorials from the municipali- 
ties, from the clergy and congregations, and from various localities, forming alto- 
gether such an expression of opinion as perhaps never issued from any commu- 
nity before. And not a hand has been raised on the other side, except one; and 
that one has since signed its recantation.” 

At one of the meetings, the farmers resolved not to admit into their 
houses, or to assist on the road, any Englishman not personally known to 
them, or who shali not have in his possession letters of recommendation 
from some known person, or a certificate setting forth that he does not 
belong to the introduced convicts. At another meeting, composed of me- 


“Your memorialists, as residents in a country district, and many of them 


| engaged as cultivators of the soil, would welcome the arrival of any number of 





chanics and workmen, it was agreed that the employers of labour be re- | 
quested to pledge themselves for one year not to take into their service | 
any men who may arrive in any future prison-ship, unless actually landed | 


with conditional pardons. A correspondent of the Zuid Afrikaan shows 


that emigrants of all classes are seriously interested in the subject, as even | 


respectable travellers, who are strangers, will be unavoidably affected by 
these resolves. 

The sentiments of the colonial capital were echoed in every part of the 
colony. 
calling on the Governor to suspend the operation of Lord Grey's measure— 

“That her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies (Earl Grey), by his 
avowed determination of making this colony a penal settlement, in opposition to 
the united remonstrances of the inhabitants, and in direct violation of his own 
voluntary and unsolicited pledge to the colonies that he would not force the mea- 
sure upon them against their consent, has been guilty of a gross breach of faith 
towards the inhabitants of the colony. 

“ And further, that the plea urged by Earl Grey in defence of his unjustifiable 
design of inundating this colony with convicts, that the colony was in duty bound 


steady, honest labourers; but they would rather struggle on with the difficulties 
they have now to encounter, than submit to have their families and domestics 
exposed to this fearful amount of contaminating influence; they would rather 
toil on in honest poverty than see their country—the country of their birth or of 
their adoption—become a receptacle for the filth and offscouring of the British 
prisons.” 

Sir Henry Smith's reply to the Cape Town memorial displays a conviction 
that the feelings of the colonists are not to be trifled with. He says that 
he does not know what discretionary power or what demand for implicit 
obedience on his part may be conveyed by the order in Council, which he 
had not yet received; so that he expresses no opinion on that point— 

“ But I now assure you, gentlemen, in all honesty and candour, that I regard it 
my duty to represent to her Majesty’s Government, in the most emphatic terms, 
transmitting at the same time the memorial now presented, together with the ya- 
ried and multiplied petitions and addresses which I have received from the clergy 
of various persuasions, and from the inhabitants generally of the Cape, the injury 
and degradation which would be inflicted on the interests of this loyal and flon- 
rishing colony, if it be transformed into a penal settlement—a measure as fraught 
with every injury to the inhabitants at large as especially tending to undermine 
the system which now works so efficiently upon the Eastern frontier. And as, 
through the liberal consideration of Earl Grey, the colony may hope to be almost 
immediately in possession of that memorable form of government a representative 
one, which will place it among the most promising of her Majesty’s possessions— 
so, gentlemen, do I trust that the Minister who has thus so cared for your interests 
will free you from the degradation attending a penal settlement. This is my de- 
cided view of the matter; and taking this view, as I do in common with the colony 
at large, my line of duty is apparent.” 


The Court of Appeal of the Seine has affirmed the sentence lately passed by 
the Civil Tribunal decreeing the separation of Count Mortier from his wife, on 
the ground of repeated acts of insane violence. The substitute of the Procureur- 
Général, in semming up the case, declared that all the imputations thrown by 
Count Mortier on his wife’s virtue were totally unfounded. 

M. Léotard, the sculptor, lately brought actions against General Jerome Bona- 
parte, ex-King of Westphalia, and his son Napoléon, as heirs of Charles Bona- 
parte, for the price of a statuette of the Princess of Wurtemberg, supplied to M. 
Charles; and against Napoléon, for 600 frances, the price of another ze sta- 
tuette of the Princess. Both defendants disclaimed the first demand, as they had 
relinquished all claim on Charles’s estate; but General Jerome was sentenced to 
pay. The other demand was resisted as excessive, the order having been for a 
plaster statuette; but the Court decreed full payment. 

Rebecca Smith was tried at Devizes, on Thursday, for the murder of her child 
in June last. The purchase of arsenic by the prisoner was proved; the death of 
the infant after a short sudden illness; the discovery of arsenic in its stomach; 
and the prisoner's prevarication on the subject of the poison when she was charged 
with killing her child. Without hesitation the Jury found her guilty, but re- 
commended her to mercy in order “ to give her time to repent.” Justice Cresswell 
sentenced her to death; and, while stating that he should comply formally with 
the Jury’s recommendation, impressed the prisoner with the certainty that “in 4 
few days your life must go.” Rebecca Smith has been married eighteen years, 
and had eleven children; of whom ten have died in extreme infancy. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHANGE, FrrpaY AFTERNOON. 
A sale of 150,000/. Stock by the Chancery broker, early in the week, depressed 
the price of Consols about 4 per cent,—namely, to 924; the other English Funds 
declining in proportion. The price afterwards rallied to the full extent of the de- 
pression; Consols for Money having since touched 93, and the closing price this 





| afternoon both for Money and Account being 92 93. At one period of the day 
| the market was very firm; but a check was given by the operations of the Chan- 


At Graham's Town the people resolved as follows; likewise | 


to receive them as a set-off against the 1,100,0002. voted by Parliament for the | 


expenses of the late Kafir war, is unstatesmanlike and not warranted by the facts 
of the case; inasmuch as the line of policy pursued by her Majesty’s Government 
towards the Kafir tribes was in direct violation of the repeated remonstrances of 
the inhabitants of the colony, who, as they had no voice in the measure pursued, 
cannot be held to be answerable for the results of such policy. 


| 


cery Broker, who again sold largely in the course of the morning. Money con- 
tinues as plentiful as ever; the rate of discount the same. There was an expecta- 
tion that the Bank Directors would yesterday have reduced the rate of discount; 
but they did not. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been more extensive than usual. A 
considerable and influential purchase in Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents caused 
an improvement of from 1 to 14 per cent. Spanish Stock has con‘inued without 
any material change; the prices both of Five per Cent Active and Three per 
Cent Stock being the same as last week. Portuguese Stock has been little dealt 
in, but is rather firmer. Mexican Bonds were steady, without any large transac- 
tions till today, when some purchases, small in amount, but influential from the 
limited state of the market, caused an improvement, and the closing price this 
afternoon is 274 4. — 

The Share Market has continued heavy, and the prices of most of the principal 
lines are lower. The transactions have indeed been insignificant, but oo 
tendency may certainly be considered as downward. The business in the Foreign 
Shares has been quite trifling. Some little impulse was given to those of the 
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Luxemburg Company by the recent report of the Directors; but the transactions 
have been unimportant, and we cannot notice apy material improvement in price. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK. 
The English Funds are rather lower, the price of Consols both for Money and 
Account being 923 §. The transactions of the morning have been trifling. In 
the Foreign Market, prices are the same as wr most of the quotations now 
iven must be considered merely nominal, a8 there does not seem to be the 
Sightest disposition to business. The Mexican and South American Stocks ap- 
pear to be firm, and the Spanish not quite so well supported. 
in Railway Shares have been unimportant. 
SaTURDAY, Two o'CLock. 
The French Funds fell nearly } per cent in Paris yesterday, the closing price 
of the Five per Cents being 88 50 and of the Three per Cents, 5375. This 
circumstance, in addition to the pressure of the Stock sold during the week by 
the Chancery Broker, caused a decline in our own Funds; which closeat 4 per cent 
Jower than in the morning; the last quotation of Consols both for Money and 
Account being 92§ 3. The sales of Stock on account of the Court of Chancery 
have been unusually large, in consequence of the approach of the long vacation, 
when the office of the Accountant-General will be closed for nearly three months. 
The transactions of the Foreign Market, though not extensive, have been of a 
character, as will be seen by the following record of the bargains: Bra- 
zilian, 86 85; Buenos Ayres, 52} 14; Chilian, 935; Danish Five per Cents, 
98 99; Mexican, 27 274; Peruvian, 52; Ditto Deferred, 144 4; Porte Four per 
Cents, 294; Russian, 107; <p Active, 183 3; Spanish Three per Cents, 
$43 4; Belgian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 85; Datch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 
829 82. ares—Provincial Bank of Ireland, 394; Union Bank of London, 103. 
There is no change of importance in the value of the Railway Shares. The 
following are the principal bargains recorded. Chester and Holyhead, 223 3 24; 
Ditto Preference, 114 11; Eastern Counties, 84 § 4; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
41; Great Western Half-shares, 36; Ditto Quarter-shares, 153; London and 
Blackwall, 4; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 374; Ditto ;Preference, 64; 
London and North-western, 130 29}; London and South-western, 343 5; Midland, 
644 #; Ditto Consolidated Preference, 16; North Staffordshire, 114 3; South- 
eastern and Dover, 22; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 19} %; York and North 
Midland, 30 294; Ditto Preference, 74; Northern of France, 3§ dis. 
3 per Cent Consols 925 Danish 3 per Cents.......... 





Ditto for Account .......+++. 923 § Dutch 2} per Cents......++.+ 52) 34 
3 per Cent Reduced.........- 923 i Ditto 4 per Cents «......+..- 82) 3 
Bh per Cents «. +. -eceeeeeeeee 93 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846.... 27 4 
Long Annuities ...........++ 8] 15-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 51 53 
Bank Stock... .....--sseee0s 198¢ 1993) Portuguese N.4perCents 1842 29 4 
Exchequer Bills .......+++«« 48 50 prem] Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824.. 78 50 
India Stock. ...++.-.eeeeeeee — Russian 5 per Cents .......++- 106 107 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 85 6 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 184 19 
Belgian 4} per Cents......... 83 5 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 34} 35 
Chilian 6 perCents... .....- 93 6 Verezuela «--sccceccecccece 25 7 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 97 99 





THEATRES AND MUSIC. 

The two Italian houses are preparing to shut their doors: and with their 
closing there will be an end of the “season.” It is full time; for there is 
something preposterous in the very notion of a crowded theatre in the beau- 
tiful month of August—of subjecting ourselves to a voluntary black hole 
of Calcutta, gasping with heat and stifled for want of air, instead of ranging 
on the breezy hill-side or pacing along the open sea-beach. Milton thought 
so, when, speaking of the enjoyments of Winter, he said, 

“Tower'd cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men;” 
and made the “well-trod stage” one of the appropriate pastimes of that 
season. But, like Moliere’s Médecin malyré lui, “nous avons changé tout 
cela,” and have learned to enjoy the woods and fields amid the fogs of No- 
vember and the theatres and concert-rooms in the Dog-days. 

Next week, however, will put an end to these town amusements. Her 
Majesty's Theatre announces that the “farewell nights” will be Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday next. Madame Sontag, during the past week, 
has been prevented from performing by indisposition; but her appearance 
is announced for Tuesday, in the Susanna of Le Nozee di Figaro, when 
Mozart's chef d’ceuvre in musical comedy will have a cast of uncommon 


Sontag’s absence during the week, however untoward at this time, 
has been well supplied by the pieces substituted for those in which she 
would have performed. ‘Tuesday witnessed one more representation of 
Don Giovanni, in the superior style with which we have been recently 
familiar. On Thursday, we had Don Pasquale, with Alboni in Norina—one 
of her very best parts; in which, as well as in Zerlina, she has this season 
shown capacities previously undeveloped. Tonight the opera is Lucresia 
Borgia; in which Parodi’s powers as a tragedian are displayed, and La- 
blache’s Duke of Ferrara is the most terrible exhibition on the stage. 

At Covent Garden, the Prophéte continues to be nightly performed, and to 
fll the house. It underwent some unfortunate but unavoidable mutilations 
mn Tuesday, in consequence of Miss Hayes’s hoarseness, which made it ne- 
cessary to leave out the greater part of the music of her part—particularly 
the two duets between Bertha and Fidés, thus involving also the loss of 
tome of Viardot’s finest bits. On Thursday, Miss Hayes had recovered her 
Yoice, and the opera was restored to full efficiency. This evening, the Pro- 


phéte is to be repeated for the last time but one; and Grisi appears on | 


“hursday for the last time—as Valentine in the Huguenots. 


ENCROACHMENTS ON REGENT'S PARK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 8th August 1849. 
Str—i wish to call your attention to the insidious encroachments which are 
gtadually ‘aking place in the Regent’s Park. This once most beautiful park was 
originally a great boon to the public. I will say nothing of the villas which 
d part of the original plan. If further enclosures were allowable, in those 
occupied by the Toxophilites and Zoological Gardens the public had at least 
some interest: but can any excuse, except either the mean one of adding a few 
pounds to the revenue of the Woods and Forests, or favouritism, be alleged for 
the large building erected by Mr. Holford, for his son's being allowed to double its 
size, and for the slices (at present bounded only by an open rail) added 
to this and all the other enclosures, so that the once open space is 
ing by degrees a mere plot of villas? One of these additions is al- 
Teady planted ; another offers the variety of a cabbage-garden without the 
lantation, and therefore in full view of the promenades; but, worst of all, the 
uty of one of the prettiest bits in the Park, extending from the bridge to the 
entrance of the Botanical Gardens, is completely laid waste and destroyed, by the 
erection of a lodge and gate and the cutting of a new road to the villa there 
Situated ; which abominable eyesores are also in full view, of all who live, or walk, 
or ride, on that side of the Park. This ig all unworthy spoliation. Unfortu- 
nately, we have, it is said, a Premier and a Chancellor of the Rceaer who care 
nothing for the beauty and do not believe in the advantages of art, or “ nature to 
advantage dressed,” and a First Commissioner whose extreme good-nature prevents 
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| seeds of decay. 
| tempts the practical politician to trust in counterfeits that must 





| TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OUR FOREIGN IMPOLICY. 
| PREVARICATION is the mortal sin of our statesmanship, as it 
| is of the “ public opinion” of the day. It is that which renders 
our foreign policy at once irresolute and hazardous—leaves it 
without the bones of reality or the vital force of truth. 

The glance at foreign policy in our last number but one has 
been construed into an attack upon the present Foreign Secretary, 
and a counsel of warlike intervention. It was neither; it was 
simply a recommendation to seek distinct conclusions and use 
plain terms. But we can easily understand why that is inter- 
preted to be an attack on the Foreign Secretary. Lord Palmer- 
ston is in his overt acts the ablest politician of the “ Liberal” 
Ministry ; he says things gratifying to Liberal sympathies; his 
language keeps up the tradition of Liberal energy. He seems to 
speak out, because his language is animated and emphatic and 
his opinions are not timid. While hearty Liberals mourn over 
| the Bedford hauteur of Lord John Russell, the morbid crotchets 

of Lord Grey, and the intellectual insufficiency of the excellent 

and truly popular Carlisle, they recognize with delight the hearti- 
ness, the spirit, the verve of the Temple. His language has the 

“ good old Reform ” ring in it. It sounds like keeping up the 

credit of Liberalism at home and the spirit of “old England” 

abroad. If the admirers of the free-spoken and debonair Viscount 
remember that it is not long since he broke up the attempt to form 

a Liberal Ministry, because the most “ advanced” of the Whigs, 

Earl Grey, declined to sit in the same Cabinet with him as 
| Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, it is only to reflect how 

mistaken they all were in that same advanced Whig: also, what 
| remarkable effect the altered fashions and brisk stimulus of the 
| political market may have in developing a thoroughgoing Whig- 
Radical out of a sound Tory—the spendthrift Castlereagh Secre- 
| tary at War into the economic Foreign Secretary of the Russell 

Cabinet. And this newly-appreciated Liberal, whose bottled elo- 
| quence never cheats the palate in flavour or condition, but is ever 
| “up,” generous, and racy—this man of spirit, has all along kept 
| England at peace! It is true that the distracted state of Europe, 
which makes it seem more difficult to avoid war, makes it reall 
more easy ; for other countries are too much busied with their 
own civil commotions to trouble themselves about us, if we please 
| to stand quietly aloof. Even Russia has not thought it advisable 
| to interpose, except on the formal application of an ally, to assist 
| in restoring order under a government with which Russian 
| statesmanship sympathizes. Some of the admiration lavished on 

Lord Palmerston’s peace-keeping feat is in fact the reaction of the 
| anxiety which he himself had caused. It is the posture-master 
; dancing a hornpipe between the eggs, who elicits an admiration 
for not breaking them, precisely in proportion to the vivacity of 
his fantastic toe. In like manner, Lord Palmerston is a safe man 
although he looks so smart. While others are dead he is all alive. 
He is an active, able official, who knows what he is doing. He 
would “ go further” but for his colleagues. If he had lived a 
very long time ago, he would have made the name of England 
respected by his vigorous —— He is a constructive Chatham, 
a Cromwell in posse, a Richelieu with an if. He would act if 
action were needed or feasible; as it is, he talks to order. All 
this is true; we concede anything of Lord Palmerston that may 
be conceded in the sstential ond subjunctive moods: yet no man 
is more depraved by the besetting sin of the day—prevarication. 

We do not impute it to him alone; quite the reverse. It may 
be due to a time of transition; for its causes plainly belong to 
such a time. With the advance of knowledge and discussion, 
men have overpassed old conclusions and dogmas, while new con- 
clusions or dogmas are not fully matured and established; so 
that they hesitate to give up the old or trust fully to the new. 
It is so in all matters of opinion—in science, in religion, in poli- 
tics—in geology, in Hebrew chronology, in international policy. 
But, not to be manifestly self-contradicted, not to be overtly con- 
victed of antiquated prejudice or innovating heresy, men shrink 
from positive conclusions, tamper with incompatibilities, and 
| wrap up their meaning in prevarications. In the elastic lan- 
| guage of geology, a day shall mean countless ages; and in the 

transmutable language of diplomacy, the spirit of old England 
| shall be convertible into the newest spirit of England, the price- 
| current of the Manchester school. 
| This sin we have called mortal, because it bears within it the 
Its evasive convenience is a fatal delusion. It 





fail him at the pinch. It enables him to get up a great pageant 
with little cost or danger; but his imposing array fails him in 
the hour of danger, like any wicker giant. He weakens his own 
faculty of handling real instruments; he undermines the belief 
in his possession of real resources. It is so in all branches of 
politics, not only in the branch called “ foreign.” We have a 
pregnant example in Prussia, victim of this same practical pre- 
varication. Her King prevaricated between old Absolutism and 
new Liberalism—neither abandoning the one nor abstaining from 
the other; and he tried to pass off an Absolute government in the 
guise of a Liberal constitution. It had the force of neither—it 
was a “fiasco.” But in the operation, he forfeited the real power 
which he had: his subjects doubted his purpose, his word, his 
possession of influence or material strength ; the public opinion by 
which every government acts through the few on the many was 





his having courage to say “ No.” One or THE PuBuic. 


nullitied; Frederick William’s government had died while he 
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was trying to get up aseeming government, and there was anarchy | licence, and from their apparent spontaneity seem to indigate a 
in presence. For the fourth time in thirty months the vacillat- | genuine purpose, though they do not so —- record a pledge 
ing Monarch is trying his hand at a new constitution, with small | of action. But even here prevarication will ultimately be seen 
hope, because he has done nothing in all that interval to make | through. Lord Dudley Stuart may collect people at taverns in 
for himself a real influence and power; and in times of action | the suburbs to cheer the flattering boast that “ Notting Hill js 
shams will as little serve as Don Quixote’s pasteboard vizard. If | coming forward,” or that Newington Butts will hasten to succour 
there is a spark of hope, it is that an appeal seems to have been | “ the oppressed”; but it means nothing: Notting Hill would not 
made, bona fide, to the Landwehr, which is a real power in | march to St. John’s Wood, much less to the Theiss; nor would 
Prussia. Newington Butts grant Hungary a donative out of its poor-rates, 

Nor are we without practical knowledge of what a pageant | It is easy to get up these “ demonstrations”; but it is only the 
policy has done in our own foreign department. The upholders | middle class indulging in the general sin of prevarication. Ask 
of Lord Palmerston’s verbal exploits forget that we have had | these meetings to join in any real sacrifice on behalf of Hungary, 
much experience in the style of dip!omacy which others instituted | and explicit language onal extend an explicit answer. 
and he carried to perfection. Even in his masterly hands it is Now we believe, that whatever the facts are, explicit language 
sterile. The Examiner would have us “ confide in the tried skill | strictly accordant with those facts is the most forcible that you 
and sagacity of a veteran diplomatist, when united with Liberal | can use. In the present case it would be so. Suppose the Eng- 

rinciples”—in the moral effect of his “ warning reproof” and | lish Minister were to speak in these terms—England has main- 
lank protests. But what has his warning reproof done for | tained her independence, and sympathizes with nations that do 
maintaining the influence of England? He lectured the Govern- | the like; she has chosen her own form of government, and recog- 
ment of Spain on the illiberal tendencies of its demeanour: Mr. | nizes the right of others to do so; she has rested her own welfare 
Henry Bulwer was kicked out, Narvaez remains, and we have | on Constitutional Monarchy, and especially sympathizes with 
not yet restored even the semblance of a footing in Spain. Lord | nations that make the same choice; she has promoted Constitu- 
Castlereagh began the endless series of protests about Poland; | tional Monarchy in France, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Belgium, 
and where is Poland now’? England has protested on occasion, | with varying success and varying means, but with a success ap- 
France periodically: Lord Palmerston wrote and the French | portioned to her actual intervention ; she sympathizes with the 
Chambers resolved—Austria, Prussia, and Russia acted. We | Hungarians, applauds the vindication of old rights, will never re- 
are invited to join with Lord Palmerston’s able apologist and in- | cognize the forcible extinction of those rights, and will promote 
dulgent presser from without in urging the immediate recogni- | those rights on opportunity : but at present, difficulties at home 
tion of the “y> Hungarian Government: what did the recog- | compel her to be a passive though an anxious spectator of Hun- 
nition of a de facto Government do for the Sicilians, or for the | gary’s struggles. Such language, we say, would be more potent 
maintenance of English honour in Sicily? Has it not betrayed | than any adumbrations of vague intent or long-discredited 
the revolution, the lives of the Sicilian patriots, and the good name threats ; it would have in it all the force of the facts and the 
of England? Let two facts answer. At the opening-speech of | truth ; it would exercise the “moral influence ” of all the threat 
the last session, the Queen, as advised by Lord Palmerston, with | that England can truly hold out ; but, thus frankly and calmly 
an insulting abatement styled the Kinz of the Two Sicilies “ King | given, that threat would not be without its force in backing the 
of Naples”: in the last week of the session, Mr. Hawes unblush- | suggestion to the Absolutist Governments of Europe, that due 
ingly confessed that Sicilian refugees had been denied an asylum | diligence in making their policy conform to the judgment of 
in Malta. To the Italians it is ‘“ England” who has done those | England would be the surest way to secure her friendship and 
things : that, then, is how Lord Palmerston has served Sicily and | avoid her hostility. 
maintained the honour, the glory, and the influence of old Eng- Such, we maintain, would be a foreign policy open to the Eng- 
land. We admit Lord Palmerston’s ability, we believe in his | lish statesman, accordant with the present sympathies and sense 
really Liberal dispositions, we enjoy with any admirer his clever | of possibility in this country, consistent with the best traditions of 
speeches ; but we say that he has done more than any other Min- | our history, and suitable to the state of Europe ; it would possess 
ister to lower the flag of England: the result of his manceuver- | the dignity of modesty and truth; it would borrow for the future 
ing, in all parts of the Continent, is that England is believed to | the guarantees of the past. In short, it would reverse the dis- 
have lost the spirit which made her word a deed ; so that now, if honest, ineffective, and derogatory policy into which our Foreign 
she desires to influence the counsels of Europe, it may cost her | department has been betrayed by the fashionable sin of prevari- 
more than a mere declaration of policy. She is held to fear the | cation. 
going to war because of the expense—to fear outlay more than | 
the loss of honour and the disgrace of her word. 

We are represented as having suggested “a definition of occa- 
sions for intervention”: we suggested nothing of the sort. We | 
said, and say, that if the Minister of England were to declare the | 
— principles upon which England herself has acted, which 

ave possessed the sanction of the nation in its growth, and which 
must practically guide its onward advance, such a declaration 
would be useful for the guidance of foreign courts, as making out 
what must be the course of England. Let there be a declaration 
of opinion on each worthy case—we seek not to muzzle Lord 
Palmerston ; but let it be constantly and manifestly in accordance : 
with the general principles which England’s own history has ex- | out of any but the pages well thumbed in class. They inevitably 
emplified and mat The question of warlike intervention is | raise doubts as to their own capacity; for, however highly you 
quite ulterior ; and it includes the triple question—whether such | may estimate a man’s faculties, you cannot repel suspicions on 
intervention would be just, whether it would be consistent with | seeing him uniformly evade a particular challenge. 
the needful regard to the interests of this country, and whether But they also cast a slur on their favourite i since they 
it could be made effective. But in any case, let the language be | assume it to have reached its utmost limits, without capazity 
explicit—recording facts, and proclaiming no more than the | for extension or progress. It needs no settled convictions, either 
country would be prepared to make good. on Protection or Communism or any other adverse doctrine, to 

Let us apply that better rule to the present instance of Hun- | receive as self-evident the proposition that the knowledge of poli- 

ary. We are gravely told that for war “there must be a casws | tical economy may be susceptible of further development. As- 

li,”—as if that were not made in a second, or a casus pacis | suredly, if Adam Smith were living now, he would soon show 
either! In such articles the supply always equals the demand. | us, in the presence of Humboldt, and Herschel, and Faraday, 
But going to war, we say, is altogether a separate and ulterior | whether among all the branches of knowledge there is one doomed 

uestion. We are invited to join in this policy—to recognize the | to be stationary. Indeed, others have shown that it moves; as in 

'e facto Government of Hungary ; and to conclude a commercial | the case of those writers who have further analyzed Adam Smitb’ 
treaty. Well, we “recognized” Sicily, and Sicilian refugees are “ division of labour” in the division of employments which s1b- 
driven to seek an asylum in Corsica: from analogy, if Hungary | serves the combination of labour, and have explained the ecoromy 
were recognized, we might expect next year a statement that | of colonization. The latest of all, and the most masterly of iivi 
Count Teleki and M. Pulszky had been refused an asylum in the | political economists, John Mill, is even charged by the herd o 
British dominions. As to the “commercial treaty,” of what use | the school with a leaning to heresies very like the one in question ; 
will that be, when newspaper despatches cannot get across the | and though he dissents from Communism, he expressly declares 
Austrian lines? Perhaps our free trade with Hungary is to be | that a volume might be written on the subject. Who could 
carried on through the friendly seaports of Bohemia? ‘Verily we | write it better? He who stands by the old text-books as final 
might recognize and treat al Decmsiny, without the slightest | revelations does not really appreciate the capacity of his own 
effect on the issue. science. 














THEY OF LITTLE FAITH. 
We had scarcely noticed the very incompetent manner in which 
political economists approach the controversy on Communism be- 
fore an able correspondent vouchsafes a bran new sample of the 
“discussion” as we had described it, and in another pige the 
reader will find his contribution. It is curious to observe how 
completely our friend shuts himself up within the exclusive folds 
of his own doctrine, pouring forth observations true enough in 
themselves, but having small application to any subject beyond. 
In refusing to entertain questions not set down in their own text- 
books, such students act like schoolboys who can’t read Latin 

























We are told, indeed, that Lord Palmerston’s speech, and the 
tone of the English meetings and journals, have come “ like a 
thunderclap” on the councils of Vienna. Possibly; because a 
speech in Patient, combined with the show of newspaper 
articles and meetings, may be supposed in Vienna to indicate 
some more positive purpose than a despatch from Lord Palmer- 
ston merely following up his despatches on Lombardy. There is 
this difference between declarations of opinion in domestic discus- 
sions, and diplomatic declarations by an executive minister, that 
the former do not involve the responsibility for action which 
official despatches ought to do: therefore they enjoy a wider 





But even at its utmost political economy is not the art of living, 
any more than the day’s marketing will suffice in the bringing- 
up of a family, or the ledger will exhibit the whole duty of man. 
Some persons think that statistics will teach everything, from the 
ratio of trade and population to practical morality and the art of 
dancing ; and others would trust to the rules of political economy 
for making a nation not only wealthy and prosperous but happy 
and virtuous. We cannot accept that ideal and romantic estimate 
of the science. From it we may learn how to cultivate the com- 
mercial, industrial, and fiscal resources of a country ; but if we 
looked for more we should make as great a mistake as if we were 
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to the tavern for religious instruction. There are many du- 
ties in life of which the laws of political economy test neither the | 
troth nor falsehood. : 
Our correspondent appears to be much chagrined at our repeat- 
ing the profession of some Communists, that their principle is 
ctical Christianity ; which teaches you to love your neighbour 
ss yourself, to give unto the poor, and to do various other things 
which are not necessary, if they are justifiable, under the econo- 
mical code. The difficulty is not of our making. There cannot 
be two incompatible truths: if Christian precept is sound, then | 
such precepts of the science as are based on “ contention and strife” | 
and self-interest must be erroneous : if those precepts are indubitable, 
then let us understand that Christian precept cannot be reduced to 
practice. We have no wish, in a matter of science, to take a 
cowardly shelter behind a sacred authority; but it is really de- 
sirable to settle the point. We observe two sets of rules held up | 
as practical guides in the business of life, which fully carried out | 
are not compatible ; neither is fairly open to compromise ; and it 
is of material importance to know which shall have the prefer- | 
ence. Nor is it only a religious question ; for Christianity sup- 
lies the bulk of the popular moral code. Do not let us pretend | 
that we act on —, of brotherly reciprocation, if we are to 
act simply on those of trading competition. On the-other hand, 
if we are to uphold the generous moral precept, then let us under- | 
stand the limitation of the trading precept, and not cite it out of 
place—in pure morals for instance. Not that political eco- 
nomy excludes moral considerations; for it takes in two classes 
of such considerations—the economical effect of particular moral 
influences, and the motives to economical action, especially the | 
motives to industry. But a good deal of assumption and equivo- | 
cation has crept into this part of the science. Such weak points, | 
we say, demand revision. Political economy is not a religion | 
sacred against adverse inquiry : it is a science for practical daily | 
use, and we have no respect for any part that will not stand good | 
rough wear and tear. Perhaps our faith in its “truths” is even ) 
stronger than that of our orthodox friend. 











THE POISONINGS. 

DEPLORABLE as it is, we cannot gainsay the fact, that among 
Englishwomen of the humbler classes the settlement of conjugal 
or pecuniary difficulties by the summary help of arsenic is already 
a habit, and one that is increasing. There lave been several very 
bad cases lately. 

Mary Anne Geering is convicted at Lewes of destroying a hus- 
band and two sons, and making the attempt with a third, for the 
lucre of burial-fees. Abolish burial societies, cries everybody. 
That, as we have before remarked, might be done ; but then, if the 
State prevents facilities for decent burial among the poor, it ought | 





to grant such burial as a right to all; and we cannot say that a | 
pauper’s funeral is always ‘“ decent burial.” 

Besides, the abolition of burial societies would not abolish the 
poisonings. At Warwick, Mary Ball, “ une femme de trente 
ans” of the working order, puts her husband out of the way be- | 
cause he had been jealous : now you can't abolish jealousy—at | 
least there is no immediate prospect of such a blessed change. | 

Again, Charlotte Harris is convicted at Bridgewater of poison- | 
ing her first husband because he stood in the way of a second. | 
There does not appear to have been any “ love” in this case, even 
of the lowest order; for Marchant, the first husband, was a young | 
man, and Harris, the second, was old; though, indeed, age does | 
not always determine liking. The incidents revolt against ever 
kind of feeling; but you would not stop this crime by abolishing | 
burial clubs. 

Abolish arsenic, then, is the new cry. 

That might be possible; for although arsenic is used in manu- 
factures, its retail sale might be restricted, and for many pur- | 
poses substitutes could be found. But you do not get much | 
nearer: for if you could find substitutes (say) for the poisonin 
of rats, so might you also for the poisoning of husbands and 
other domestic nuisances, and substitutes which evade detection | 
still more than a poison of comparatively obvious and well- | 
known symptoms. We need not name examples; any druggist 
could enumerate a dozen in a breath. 

The perilous source of evil does not lie in the arsenic, nor is the | 
crime the most deplorable fact: the danger and the opprobrium | 
both lie in the existence of the homicidal mind. It is not in the | 
fatal blow, but in the liking for murder—in the treachery —in the | 
shocking oblivion of humanity and its inalienable claims to love | 
and help—that we see the true calamity. How will medical | 
Police reach it? | 

Education, you exclaim. Alas, education, even the well-in- | 
formed worldly wisdom which shall suffice to check such things, | 
will not reach these multitudinous classes whom we lump to- | 

ther as the “ poorer” or “lower,” perhaps not for generations. | 

ducation does reach far enough to check the wickedness of stu- | 
pidity and ignorance. But there are influences wore rapid than | 
education, more instinctive, speaking more directly to the heart | 
and pulses of humanity,—human affection well fostered, human 
teaching of simple loving morals, and that highest influence | 
which is indicated by the broadest meaning of the much-abused | 
word religion. Something is wrong here. Are there teachers 
walking among the people recalling these things? or are the 
doctors all in the temple cavilling over dogmas—the “ mission- 
aries” abroad all intent upon catching converts for sects ? 
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THE NEW MUSIC SCHOOL, 
THE great public hall which is rising on the North side of Long 


| Acre is remarkable in its origin and in its objects: it is a monu- 


ment of things achieved, and a theatre for work to be done; the 
most substantial creation of a spirit new to this metropolis, the 
abode which that spirit has made for its own shelter and growth. 
Many of our readers have heard the great choruses at John Hul- 
lah’s concerts in Exeter Hall: this is the palace raised for those 
choruses and their teacher; and it has been called into existence 
by the same force which created the choruses. A new art-class 
has been brought into the world among the varied classes of the 


| metropolis ; and it is interesting to trace the development of that 


class, not only as the product of a directing energy, but also as 
the representative of an influence which is destined to exercise 
considerable power in our social development. 

An idea once prevailed that the singing-classes were the fruit 
of Government patronage, from which Mr. Hullah derived a pro- 
fit: it turns out that this impression was altogether erroneous. 
Mr. Hullah did submit his plan of multitudinous teaching, based 


| on that of Wilhem, to the Privy Council, and obtained the 


“countenance” of that august body, with its permission to in- 
struct normal classes intended for schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses. The payments of these pupils scarcely covered the ex- 
penses on their behalf. Others wanted to be taught, were admit- 
ted, and paid a smallsum. Thus originated the general “ sing- 
ing-classes,” which were highly successful; insomuch that the 
funds derived from them sufficed to cover a debt incurred under 
the Privy Council, for drawing, arithmetic, and other classes un- 
connected with Mr. Hullah, to the amount of 756/. While the 
official connexion lasted, the gains of the singing-classes were in 
great part swallowed up by the losses of the others. In 1842 
began the great choral meetings at Exeter Hall, in which origi- 
nated the “ upper singing-classes.” The immense expense of rent 
drove the classes and their teacher from the Hall to the Apolloni- 
con Rooms; which are so cramped and inconvenient that pupils 
are turned away for want of space to learn and practise in, and 
the great concerts have still to be held at Exeter Hall. Mean- 
while, Mr. Hullah was earning a good name and very distinguished 
approbation for his success, but little more; and his pupils, wit- 
nessing a zeal which was in the inverse ratio to the remuneration, 
devised a plan for giving their sense of it a substantial expres- 


| sion: they resolved to aid their teacher in building this music- 


hall, the want of which had been severely felt. The first stone was 
laid in 1847, and the building has attained its full height. Not its 
full length or finish. For the length, ground is required, of which 
the present occupant will not yield immediate possession ; for the 
finish, funds. The pupils, though not confined to the working 


| classes, were not among the wealthiest ; even the instalment of 
| 500/. presented to the teacher when the first stone was laid was a 


striking effort for such a body. A meeting was held at the 


| Bishop of Winchester’s house; a subscription was opened, and 


headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury with a host of names ; 


| many of the best in the land have joined ; but some 1,000/. is 


still needed to put the edifice in working order. 

Although literally given to John Hullah, as an honorarium for 
the services which have not been stinted according to their re- 
ward, the building will be a real gift to the Metropolis. It will 
be plain and simple, but excellently adapted to the main object— 
the tuition, practice, and display of choral music. The great hall 
is already some 80 feet long—in its extended form it will be 120 
feet long ; it is 60 feet in breadth, and 40 in height: already it is 
perceived that the structure is excellently calculated for hearing. 
The same may be said of a fine lecture-room: there are also class- 
rooms and other conveniences. It will be a great and worthy 
hall for music. 

We have before described Mr. Hullah’s work in making large 
numbers practically acquainted with classical music; the effect 
of that wsthetical cultivation carried by his pupils into classes 


| of society in all varieties of condition; and the manifest — 
ut 


of a spontaneous moral discipline. One fact which we have 
recently learned corroborates our assertion that art exercises 
a direct and powerful influence in cultivating the feelings— 
more direct ond powerful than any kind of precept, in so far as it 
bends the very sensations, motives, and wishes of those subjected 
to it. The attendants of these singing classes are for so many 
hours a week exercised in undergoing and sharing high and re- 
fined feelings: it isa striking fact, that throughout the man 
years in which they have assembled in such numbers, not a single 
act of an immoral or discreditable kind can be alleged; and if 
occasionally, at rare intervals, a slight disposition has been shown 
by individuals to a perversely selfish or conceited indulgence of 
personal wishes, it has yielded to the influence of the teacher and 
the general feeling without a struggle—has melted in the genial 
atmosphere of art. We believe that a practical observation of the 
moral discipline thus instituted has not only drawn around the 
chief mover of the system the imposing array of authorities that 
take a lead in the general subscription, but has imparted even to 
the wisest an unexpected lesson on the moral influence of art. 

In its new abode, this influence will have scope for much 
broader development. Candidates for admission will no lo 
be excluded for want of space. Additional branches of in- 
struction will probably be cultivated. The example of these ad- 
mirably-officered working amateurs, which has already affected the 
discipline of cognate societies in a very wholesome manner, will be 
more forcibly displayed. A musical population, representing all 
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classes, has already been formed : it will be vastly increased ; and | present to his wife; and accordingly, a chorus of honourable 
the modest pride which brings together such numbers in the un- | gentlemen will actually enter the sacred precincts of domestic 
obtrusive performances of great works for the sake of the art, | bliss to present that sentimental memorial of the tact with which 
will have still further opportunities of strengthening and extend- | he has kept the peace at home and abroad. Mr. Hume, dressed 
ing the influence of the art and the willingness to take part in its | as Hymen, will hand the beloved counterfeit to the illustrious 
ministrations. The sociologist will be interested in the fusion of | Psyche, in a cantabile con coro. 

classes which is thus brought about by no process of “ dragging | But it is the Registrar-General who reveals the most remark. 
down,” but by a process which is helping to render every pupil able innovation upon Ovid: he corroborates what was thought to 
an accomplished gentleman or a refined gentlewoman, of culti- | be the imaginative dream of those fanciful fellows the statists— 
vated utterance, disciplined mind and mien, exalted taste, and | that lovers govern their fate by the statistics of the country, 
trained sympathy with the high and the beautiful. We lately Marriages multiply only in prosperous years. Henry no longer 
cited the authority of the Bishop of London on the influence of | approaches Emma with the eloquence of passion, but with the 
art ministering to religion: in aiding the fund for the present | annual tables of the Board of Trade. “ See, my life,” he cries, 
edifice Dr. Blomfield is joined by a large portion of the Epis- “with what [it would have been transports, but now it is) exports 
copal Bench in recognizing the same influence; a fact which | I urge my suit! Cast [me not away, it would have been formerly, 
singularly attests the immense progress, not only of art in the | but now it is] up the figures in that column. Turn, oh turn those 
body of society, but of sound opinion in high and not easily ac- | beaming eyes on the marked increase in British manufactures, 
cessible quarters. Behold, my Emma, how ginghams are going off; let the rise 


of hardware melt your stern resolves ; and oh be convinced by 
THE COURT AT DUBLIN CASTLE. 


those bricks! ” 
A LEVEE in Dublin is not like one at St. James’s, but a far big- “ Alas, Henry, you know my heart pleads for you ; but what,” 
ger and more laborious affair. It is a sort of wholesale pa- | 


pointing to an unpropitious column, “can I say in such a state 


° P ° P | : 9? 
t, quantity superseding quality. To set it forth in money, each | of the iron trade! 
 sietioe ee Bq % | “My own Emma! you torture me. But do not select your 


individual going to court in Dublin would do it at a lower figure. | ; 
The provincial folks have a special privilege, and it is evident that columns. Rather, my treasure, fix your regard on the tottle of 
Majesty is obliged to draw the line of exclusion much lower down the eg ; 7 
—possibly “at bakers.” A denizen of Dublin can claim the coe: Sa ee a . oS ee what they 
entré though his London parallel ame ne ted think ry such a po gery fl aaa poh pe Fi aemcnt naan bh See 
flight. Dubliners rush in where Londoners fear to tread. : 3 <—- ya ate o 
he very colour of the thing is different in Dublin ; it is all red tin : 4 , ; 
and black—soldiers in hosts, “reverend” gentlemen too tedious to | . Cruel Emma! But remember when thus you upbraid, that 
enumerate, and “doctors” numberless as the migratory pigeons — take care of the imports the exports will take care of them- 
that oppress the winds of America. It is truly awful to see | 8®*VeS; and @ converso, it the exports are considerable, the im- 
the mass of multitudinous “doctor” which Ireland can produce | Ports cannot be defective, whatever, my sweet, the apparent con- 
on one spot: doctors of what? Who can possibly tell? Itisa dition of the official values. But what new doubt has seized you? 
mystery—a black mystery—better left unexplored. why these tremours? tell me, dearest? Nay, will you not whisper 
“Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.’ it to your Henry?’ * 
The very sound, too, is different. Whenever an Irishman opens | “ The—the—the poor-rates.” 
his mouth, out issues the redundant breath collected in the frontal : [Enter servant with blue-book. | 
sinus and other appropriate depositories. They call it the brogue.|  “ Mighty Love be praised! This is the last report of the Poor- 
It ie a sort of audible smoke; as though you heard the breath as | aw Commissioners. Look, look, my Emma, won at last!—The 
well as saw it on a frosty morning: a congenital cigar, visible to | account of in-door relief in England and Wales ; 
tue ear. To think of all the brogue from that mass of doctor! Emma looks eagerly over his shoulder, glances rapidly at the 
It made, no doubt, a very atmosphere of audible fog—the same totals; sinks into his arms, and whispers the tender and enchant- 
which besets the Irishman chronically, and makes him so giddy. | ng assurance—“ Our union shall swell the next return of the Re- 
Then there was the drawingroom—but that was bg 4 of | gistrar- General. 
women, and we must leave the critical distinction to ‘ollet ; | 5 " DIVER NAVIGATION OF IY 
for as to the flesh and blood and good heart, it must be pretty | ON THE RIVER = IGATION OF INDIA. 
much the same in Dublin and in Westminster. The brogue is | y : No. I : z : 
there. of course—an audible mist : but it is the silver cleed round | "==" the late Sir Alexander Burnes, some sixteen years back, published 
a * ? ; . | his narrative of a voyage upon the Indus from the sea to Lahore, consider- 
the voice of the Irish Venus as she enters the Victorian Olym- | able interest was excited amongst the commercial community, at the open- 
pus—a halo of whispered melody. ing up of what from the glowing accounts of the gallant soldier they ex- 
But the numbers of that endless levee—the numbers ! One | pected would prove the great channel of commercial intercourse between 
can’t shake off the idea. It is said that Queen Victoria, in spite | Central Asia and Western India. Jvint stock companies were projected to 
of her fatigue, declared that the proceedings were “most gratify- | run steamers from Bombay to Loodiana on the Sutlej and to Attock on the 
ing.” Of course no one can be a better judge of the labours of | Indus, with able statements of receipts, disbursements, and profits; and 
royalty, and every vocation has its peculiar acquired taste; but | everybody looked forward to the old land-route from Cutch to Mittankote 
peo le in any other line of business will be apt to transfer the | 28 superseded. F ortunately for the speculators, the discovery that Burnes 
credit of that declaration from her frankness to the patient sweet- | Was a better diplomatist than surveyor was made in time to save their 


ness which it must indicate : four hours and a half of that red and | ™°@ey; 2nd except for military purposes, steam-vessels have not yet been 
placed upon the Indus. 

















; - ' 
black levee, and @ kind smile to the last ! The annexation of the Punjaub has revived the interest in its naviga- 
> : tion; and the whole subject of river navigation in India acquires fresh in- 

LOVE A LA MODE. terest, now that our Western boundaries are a series of navigable streams, 


the five Punjaub rivers forming so many distinct lines of defence. 


Ir is an antiquated error to say that “the course of true love ; : ; —_ 
On a moderate calculation, there are 10,000 miles of river navigation 


never did run smooth”; for it now seems to run by rule, and |. ; : “eat - ‘ : 
therefore must be as smooth as a tram-road. Indeed, the art of be ——— ree aged. ps aa oe ae and — 4 —_ 
love has entirely adapted itself to the judicious spirit of the age : for ade s fo chee JF, sa lidloalt indeed to 
it is the subject of negotiation on the hustings ; parties in Par- | navigate, from their impetuous currents in the rainy and from their shal- 
liament collectively assist in celebrating its dignity, like a chorus | low and tortuous channels in the dry season; but we look to them for any 
im an opera; and the lovers of England and Wales regulate their | real improvement in the means of transit throughout our Indian possessions. 
passion by the lights of the Board of Trade. | Upon the Ganges, the Company in 1834 established a line of steam- 
It is common enough for Parliamentary candidates to throw boats between Calcutta and Allahabad, for the transit of Government 
@ spice of gallantry into their canvass: while upholding the | stores and the accommodation of passengers and a small quantity of pri- 
freedom of the nation, it is found that a little freedom in | vate freight. The distance varies nearly 400 miles according to the sea- 
proper quarters wonderfully stimulates the electoral zeal; and | 80S: during the floods it is 787 miles, the steamers passing through the 
if a Don Juan offers himself, be sure that the independent electors | Bhaugirattee branch of the river; during the dry season, or for eight 
are driven to the poll with every influence that the conjugal | months out of the twelve, they have to make a detour through the Sonder- 
authority can exert. That is curious, but true; witness the way | oy: ay . aaa b yon ay homes —. Py dg ——. 
j i , *. so . ’ y day ef 
2 eo leat rushed to the poll for But it isn’t fair to yg in the dry; and on the downward passage from fifteen = eight 
At Reading, Mr. Stanford has introduced the last new improve- rn Ph mat my ceatamiaagysmeiapsaipaeditnicon 
ment, by offering himself as a candidate for election and wife in Up to 1844, private enterprise looked on and did nothing: in that year 
one speech : his declarations of principles and of love are fused | two joint stock companies were formed to compete with the Government 
into one. His advertisement soliciting votes holds out “great | boats. One, taking advantage of the experience acquired, following closely 
attraction to fathers of families” in the shape of a hand and for- | the models and machinery of the boats that had been used, have been suc- 
tune: as subscribers to certain journals are promised a prize by cessful, and are at present increasing their fleet; the other attempted to in- 
lot,—a portrait of Queen Victoria or Prince Louis Napoleon,—so troduce the American plan of steamers, and have failed. None of them, 
the Reading subscribers to Mr. Stanford's terms will be entitled | however, proceeded above Allahabad—that is the practical limit of steam 
to compete for hi i Tie ia | navigation on the Ganges to the present time. . 
dam wl haga 6 totes: Tis aunt on ten a _ On the Indus, the East India Company have at present a - - = 
aughter of an elector, all Reading will have the right to proceed | iron steam-vessels, of the collective power of 580 horses: only thre 
against him for heseiie ot suanien 5 | these vessels were built specially for the service; the rest were drafted from 
call Walieeenttens Tease ne in fact . a other quarters, as the necessities of the Scindian and Affghan wars re- 
delichtf : 4 peace -—a fact so amazing and Se | quired; and they are not suitable for a river of so peculiar a character. 
light ul, that divers Members of Parliament cast about for a | One of these boats, the Meteor, has ascended the Sutlej to Roopur, some 
eed to reward the good boy : and what is it that they invent ?— | distance above Loodiana, and within a hundred miles of Kurnaul, the head 
ey can think of nothing less engaging than his portrait, to ' of the navigation of the Jumna; another, the Conqueror, reached to within 
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twenty-five miles of Attock, on the main branch of the Indus, and has since | 
ascended the Jhelum, to the town of that name. These are the highest 
points yet reached; but as there are now five steam-vessels above Moultan, | 
we may expect to hear shortly that the Chenaub has been ascended to | 
Aknar and the Ravee to Lahore. 

The fullest information on the navigation of these streams, embodied | 
in able reports from the gallant officers of the Indian Navy in command | 
of the steamers, has been received and made public; and in 1843, the | 
Court of Directors personally superintended the trial of two experimental | 
yessels—the Meanee on the Thames, and the Napier on the Mersey—in 
order to test their speed, capacity, draught of water, and steering qualities. | 
These vessels have been at work upon the Indus since 1844; and a report 
from the Commander of the Indus flotilla on their qualifications and per- | 
formances has lately been circulated amongst the leading engineers and 
jron-shipbuilders, to enable them to tender for the construction of four 
jron steam-vessels, required for the navigation of the Indus and its tributaries. | 
From this report it appears, that the Napier is the only steamer on the | 
river capable of doing good work; that she carries 250 European or 300 
Native troops, with their followers and baggage, on a draught of water of 
32 inches; but with three days’ fuel she can be used for carrying de- 
spatches or officers on a draught of 27 inches only. The principle on which 
this vessel is modelled is recommended to be strictly adhered to in the 
construction of the new vessels now required; and steamers 200 to 250 feet | 
long, capable of carrying a regiment with their followers on three feet 
draught of water, are declared suitable for the river between Hyderabad 
and Mittankote. 

The East India Company have thus established the fact, that the Indus 
and its tributaries are navigable by steam-vessels of considerable size and 
power for an extent of 2,500 miles, and to a distance of 1,000 miles from the 
sea; that by this route supplies and reliefs can be forwarded not only to | 
their newly-acquired Punjaub territory, but to all the upper provinces of 
Bengal; and, after trying a variety of models, similar to those of steamers 
employed upon the Euphrates, Ganges, European, and American rivers, 
they have proved that the model of the Napier, which is merely an adaptation 
of that of the native boat that has been in use since the days of Nearchus, 
is the only one that can be efficiently used on the classic stream. With 
these facts before them, the Court of Directors can reinforce from time to 
time their flotilla, with the certainty that the vessels they send out will 
answer tbe purpose they are intended for; the experiment they initiated on 
the Mersey in 1843 having been practically tested on the Indus, during all 
the military operations of the last four years. 

That much larger additions to the steam flotilla than those now pro- 
posed will be required, there can be no doubt. True economy on the part 
of the Government of India points to the substitution of mechanical for 
physical force: gunnery upon land, steam-vessels on the rivers, are the 
cheapest and most humane methods of defending that country; for with a 
strong flotilla of steamers, the line of the Indus can be defended with one- 
third of the troops that would without them be required. 

We take for granted that the assistance of the Government is necessary 
to any extension by private enterprise of steam navigation on the Indian 
rivers; and as it will manifestly strengthen the Indian Executive and bene- 
fit their subjects to have such an extension, it may be assumed that it will 
be liberally given. On the Indus there has hitherto been no trade; the po- 
pulation of the valley of the main stream is poor, producing little to ex- 
change; on the Lower Indus, opium, indigo, and grain, are produced 
largely: to the Punjaub, now that it is in our possession, we may look for 
a rapidly increasing traffic; but for some years to come, steamers could 
hardly be expected to pay without assistance. On the Ganges below Alla- 
habad, private enterprise exists and is flourishing where proper care has 
been taken in the selection of the vessels and machinery: above Allahabad, 
the Jumna is navigable to Delhi and Kurnaul; the Ganges to near Meerut. 
The traflic on the whole line of the Ganges and Jumna is immense; but 
the difficulties of navigation are much increased, from shoals and changes 
in the bed of the stream above Allahabad, and at present no steam-vessels | 
ascend beyond that town. As no other Indian rivers, though many are more 
or less navigable, have steamers upon them, practically any patronage from | 
the Government will be for the present confined to them; and it is a subject 
of grave consideration how it is to be afforded in order to effect the greatest 
possible good in the shortest time. The object of the Government can 
only be attained by offering premiums to all, granting a monopoly to none. 
To make the reward depend upon the work being done, would bring all the 
talent of the country into play; and the Ganges steamers of 1834 would 
soon be as obsolete as the Gravesend boats of that wra are now. 

On the Indus, a premium might be offered for every voyage made in 
one bottom from Hyderabad to Attock, Lahore, or Loodiana; on the 
Ganges, for any vessels making the direct passage from Calcutta to Alla- 
habad through the Bhaugiruttee channel in the dry season, and for vessels 
ascending to Delhi on the Jumna or Meerut on the Ganges. 

We believe that by adhering for seven or ten years to the open and im- 
partial system of rewards we have shadowed out, the internal navigation 
of India will be more improved than by any other method; that every real 
improvement in river navigation will find its way thither; and that indi- 
vidual talent, energy, and enterprise, will never be found wanting, under 
such a system, to insure ample competition on all the navigable streams of 
British India. 

For the last twenty years, the East India Company have taken the lead 
in fostering and improving steam navigation. ‘They were the first to prove 
in the Hugh Lindsay, on the Red Sea, the possibility of steam-vessels 
making long voyages; in 1834, by what was then called their obstinate 
prejudices, they prevented the Suez route from being ruined by the adop- 
tion of a class of vessel recommended by the Admiralty; and, after a 
two-years struggle against inefficiency, built the Atalanta and Berenice, 
and with them proved the practicability of a continuous steam voyage to 
India round the Cape,—making that a fact which the great scientific au- | 
thority of Whitehall in those days had just demonstrated, in the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review, to be a mechanical impossibility. They have uni- 
formly opposed the system of contracting for the conveyance of the mails 
over sea; and as a consequence, have got the fivest and most efficient 
steam-frigates afloat. They created a class of armed steamers in the Ne- | 
mesis, combining the qualities of sea and river vessels, which, to say the | 
least, shortened considerably the Chinese war, and will entirely change the | 


character of future operations on an enemy’s coast. In river navigation 
they have placed steamers on the three great rivers of Asia, the Euphrates, | 
the Indus, and the Ganges. They have spared neither trouble nor cost 
a8 pioneers in steam navigation. As arule, whatever they have done has 


been done well: their steam administration bears as striking a contrast to 
the Home Government as their territorial does to that of the Colonial 
Office. Looking to its antecedents, we may safely calculate that from 
such a Government private enterprise will receive the most liberal en- 
couragement applied in the most judicious manner. 





WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Camberwell, 31st July 1849. 

Sir—I think it may with truth be asserted, that most of the readers of the 
Spectator, who are so from preference, are believers in the doctrines of political 
economy. Its tenets have generally been defended by no one more stoutly or ably 
than by yourself; and I doubt not you are now, as you have been heretofore, pre- 
a to maintain their integrity against all opposers, indifferent to whether they 

disciples of Louis Blanc or the followers of Lord Ashley. Whilst holding this 
opinion, however, I may be excused for saying that your recent writing on the 
subject has somewhat astounded me, and doubtless others of your readers. I al- 
lude more particularly to the article in your last week’s number entitled “ The 
Political Heresy,” and also to one in the previous week's paper on the subject of 
the bakers’ claims to legislative consideration. Now, putting together your re- 
cognition of those claims with the interpretation you have given in your last week's 
paper to Communism, with also the intimation of how little prepared the Econo- 
mists are by well-digested and definite ideas on the science of political economy 
to enter the lists of controversy with the Communists, it would appear as if a new 
light had broken upon you in regard to those two subjects—that Communism is 
not so destructive nor Political Economy so constructive as people generally have 


imagined. If, Sir, I have read you —_ 1 extremely regret that from so influ- 
ential a source as the Spectator may be deemed, such a statement should have 
proceeded. I verily believe that Communism, in whatever form it exists, whether 


as developed in the Ten-Hours Factory Bill, in the bill for the Protection of 
Women, in the oLp Poor-law, in bills for the special care of journeymen bakers, 
or in the more elaborate schemes of Louis Blanc, is the hurtful thing to society 
the term “ Communism” has been generally understood to imply. i in effect 
repudiates the penalty that has fallen on all men alike—that “ man shall live by 
the sweat of his brow.” It in effect destroys man’s independence by making him 
dependent; as was exhibited in the working of the roy as has been 
seen in Ireland’s mendicancy; and as is painfully at times witnessed in the indis- 
criminative aid bestowed by many of our charitable institutions. You say it may 
be (the Communist plan) “ called practical Christianity—serving your neighbour 
as yourself.” With equal propriety, does it appear to me, might you characterize 
the Agapemone in similar terms. 

“ But Communism is a principle”: is it not rather a phantasm? “ It is the 
antagonism of Competition, and ore to rest upon the fact that if two men took 
counsel together in order to work for their mutual interest, they would in the ag- 


| gregate obtain more than if they strove separately each to get all he could at the ex- 


pense of the other.” “Jf the two men took counsel together,” &c.: it would be a 


| “fact ” undoubtedly, but they do not; neither in their natural state will they, what- 
| ever the system may be. 
| petition is a fact; and, productive as I allow it to be of much evil and suffer- 


Wherein, then, is the “ antagonism of Competition?” Com- 


ing, is, nevertheless, the operation of a natural law—the striving of one man 


| against his fellow man for his daily bread; for it is strife and contention in this 


world, and must be so until ald men are Christians. And what if “ competition” 
be an element in political economy? if in the science, it must be recognized and 
received, as it in importance relatively bears to the other elements of the science. 
The student or philosopher may not reject this or that merely because his recog- 
nition of it may lead to injurious consequences; but even if he were, its operation 
would be the same, because the law or element in question would be one existi 
in nature independently of him or of his control. He must take the natural an 
moral world as he finds it. Adaptation and conformity are the most he is capa- 
ble of; and these the political economist and statesman effect in applying the 
laws of political economy to the government of mankind. Politico-economical 
science has not yet been fairly tested. Communism has existed in various forms, 
and it has failed—tfailed completely in producing either happiness or contentment. 
It would indeed appear, from your apparent doubts of the efficiency of political 


| economy for good, implied by the terms of your reference to the inadequate defi- 


nition given or imperfect understanding by the economists of “ capital or stock,” 


j and also of “competition,” that therefore there must be something after all in 


Communism; and in order to prove to the world that Communism is a delusive, 
misleading thing, you say the “ moral police who are to deal with the secret in- 
novators—the intellectual gendarmerie,” (the Communists of course) should 
“ overhaul their own weapons, furbish them up, and try them for use.” Why, if it 
were demonstrated within the next twenty-four hours, that from Adam Smith 
to the present time, political economists have been no better than charlatans,— 
that political economy is a cheat,—I cannot discover in what respect the proof of 
that fact would show that Communism is other than it generally is believed to be. 
Communism never can be argued on common grounds with political economy. 
Each must be argued on its own grounds; and the propounder or advocate of 
either will commit a great mistake by “ deigning to take the discussion on the 


| antagonist’s ground.” Such a proceeding might exhibit great dialectical ability on 


either side—making fine-drawn distinctions and splitting of hairs; but sure am I, 
it would lead to mystification and compromise, alike injurious to the progress of 
truth and the wellbeing of the people. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Ww. S. 

[Respect for an old and esteemed correspondent has induced us to stretch a 
point in publishing his letter; but to show him how little it is calculated to ad- 
vance his own view, we will point out some only of its laches and misconceptions. 
We had said that persons of his school are too apt to discuss this subject without 
distinct ideas attached even to the name of Communism: in reply, he avows 
his belief that “ Communism is the hurtful thing to society the term anism 
has generally been understood to imply.” W. S. has a right to his belief; 
but he does not state what is his notion of “the thing,” nor his grounds of be- 
lief; so that he absolutely prevents any consideration of either. He asserts that 
Communism repudiates the curse of labour; which is not true of any exposition 
that we have seen on that side: he afterwards confesses, by implication, that 
Communism is a particular distribution of labour. He complains that we define 
the principle professed by Communists to be practical Christianity; and lower 
down he asserts that competition must continue “until a// men are Chris- 
tians,”"—which is almost the same proposition in almost the same words. He 





| asserts that men do not take counsel together: but they do, in many cases, 


He says they would not do so in “ their natural state”; what is “ their natural 


| state”? Competition, we are told, is an element in political economy, and we 


must not refuse to study it for fear of injurious consequences: Communists 
have an equal right to say that we must not be deterred from examining their 
doctrine by fear of injurious consequences; yet W.S. so strangely warns us 
from that inquiry, under the threat of “ mystification and compromise.” In fact, 
be hints that the Spectator ought not to sanction the discussion of Communism, 
lest people should be converted to it! To our apprehension, this does not come 
within any description of argument. Throughout his letter W. S. implies that 
we have pronounced a judgment in favour of Communism: this is a serious 
misconception—we have expressed no opinion on the comparative soundness of 
antagonist doctrines ; our object was of a different nature—to show how profitless 
and unwise was discussion continued without agreement on terms. W. 5. is cer- 
tainly not so well “up” in this subject as he usually is in what he handles.—Ep. } 
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WALPOLE’S FOUR YEARS IN THE PACIFIC.” 
“Sgvera months of light study and heavy indiscretions” having re- 
duced the Honourable Frederick Walpole’s purse, paled his cheek, and 
weakened his constitution, he rejoined her Majesty’s service, and was ap- 
pointed Midshipman, or Master’s Mate, to the Collingwood of 80 guns, 
then (in 1844) about to sail for the Pacific. With her he continued till 
she was relieved in 1848; having in the interim risen to the grade of 
Lieutenant, and visited Valparaiso the chief port and Santiago the capital 
of Chili; Juan Fernandez, of romantic memory; Lima, and several 
towns on the coast of Peru, Ecuador, Mexico, and California ; as well as 
the Society and Sandwich Islands and one or two less known groups. 
At some of these places the visits were little beyond calls, and Mr. 
Walpole saw no more than could be seen in a few days’ “leave” made 
the most of. At the Sandwich and Society Islands his sojourn was longer, 
his means of observation were more extensive; and, though the tempo- 
rary interest is past and the subject regards history or the future, he was 
at Otaheite while the French were trying to establish their dominion, and 
again when they had succeeded. Chili, however, was his head-quarters 
after the Collingwood’s cruises: he seems to have resided there for con- 
siderable periods on leave of absence ; and certainly his account of the 
pleasures of the Pacific appears to bear out Mr. Cobden’s views of the 
easy berths enjoyed by the officers of a man-of-war on a foreign station. 
At the same time, as Lieutenant Walpole has considered it his “duty to 
forbear all mention of ship or officers, and of all public transactions,” it 
is probable that we have only the fair weather side—the summer season 
of the service. 

The book before us is the general result of the author’s experience, not 
a continuous narrative; Mr. Walpole presenting his subjects in a chap- 
ter or series of chapters treating of particular matters. By this means, 
he avoids the tedium and commonplace that attend a full relation of 
travels when there is nothing remarkable to relate ; one section con- 
tains general description, another the account of any striking inci- 
dent,—as the author’s sporting adventures in the Andes. Mr. Walpole 
also possesses the qualifications to make a readable if not a valuable book. 
He has a fund of animal spirits, and the good-nature of the sailor, with 
his disposition to look on the bright side of things, and to push on 
through the gloomiest. His style is smart and lively,—the results of a 
turn of mind, not of a studied mode of composition ; nor is he devoid of 
vigour. Some sketches of South American history were perhaps scarcely 
needed ; but they are brief, rapid, and may be useful to a person not 
very well read in the subject, as they are obviously suggested by the 
scenes. The passing notice of Madeira and some other passages might 
have been omitted or contracted. But the comparative novelty of many 
of the places, people, and occurrences—the associations with which some 
of the spots are connected—and the freshness, vivacity, and unaffected 
good-nature of the writer—make up a very pleasant companion-book. 

The first chapter gives a short account of the most remarkable inci- 
dents of the voyage to Valparaiso ; whence the author returns to Ma- 
deira and Rio. The description of the Midshipmen’s berth is not only a 
graphic little sketch, but is an apt sequence to our last week’s paper on 
the case of the Naval Assistant-Surgeons. This is the scene to which the 
orders of the Admiralty persist in inducting the members of a learned 
profession. 

“ Tt was a little after noon, when, having performed the ceremony of reporting 
myself on deck, I descended to see my mess, and make acquaintance with my 
new messmates. The gun-room door was open ; and even a landsman might have 
known from the noise that there dwelt the ‘ mids.’ Two deal tables, very old, 
he shaky, though originally built by men who knew midshipmen well, and cut 
with devices that would puzzle an antiquary, were placed on either side. The 
space left clear was occupied by two pugilists, who, under the instruction of a 
famous fancy man, were milling like mad. Beer abounded in large jugs; admir- 
ing gazers on the fight sat round, drinking the same; in the ports men of milder 

were solacing themselves with pipes and cigars. One or two, fresh from 
quieter scenes, were perseveringly trying to read or write. Desks, books, the 
gifts of tender mothers, perhaps, or of fathers who hoped for clever sons, were 
piled in the corners, together with boat-gear, sword-sticks, and heaps of other 
things 7 mentioning. From such a beginning you may judge what our life 
was to be. None liked it then more than your humble servant; and I actually 
underwent a course of lessons in boxing,—which seems to consist in standing up 
and paying a man to lick you most completely ; rather a work of supererogation, 
as in our nightly rambles at Portsmouth we found people who did it as well for 

ing.” 

Such are the scenes by day. The following pictures the sleeping ac- 
commodation. 

“ The lieutenants, lucky fellows! have their own cabins, we seven feet 
long by eight or nine wide,) with a hole three inches round, to admit light and 
air. This lets in a gleam big enough to shave by, if properly used. The mids 
sieep in two 1 low places called the fore and after cockpits, in large bags hung 
up at either end. Sounder, however, is their sleep there than that of many a 
ly beneath his silken quilt. These hammocks are lashed up, and taken on 

k every morning at half-past six; so there is no compulsion to turn out, 
only you must. Here, in action, is the surgeon's paradise: legs and arms are 
taken off, men sewed together, and men cut to pieces. In such a place as this 
Lord Nelson and thousands of others have breathed their last. All the mids wash 
and dress in public; and a noisy, skylarking scene it is, till time has cooled the 
love of practical jokes: then it tires. 

This sketch of the albatross, also from the voyage out, is as picturesque 
as any we have met with. 

“ The albatross is more wary, and affords better sport. Its bill is very pecu- 
liar, large and flat, and terminating in a formidable hooked point. It is a curious 
fact that his bones are quite hollow and empty; a beautiful provision of nature. 
His enormous wings mark his vocation to be a wanderer of the trackless ocean, no 
part of which is too distant for his inspection: be where you will, there, like a 
guardian, he is with you. In the heaviest gales he seems perfectly at home, 
son Lick short now up to windward, now going down on the very whirlwind; 
now above, without motion, save a turn of his head as he surveys you with 
his fixed imperturbable eye; anon he walks up in the very teeth of the blast, and 
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disappears. It seems odd, but really | am half inclined to think they return to 
land every night: they always flew that way at sunset, and even on the clearest 
nights I never saw one. In the morning also, they always rejoin the ship a short 
period after daylight. When you mark the incredibly short time they take to 
reach you from the verge of the horizon, this seems more probable than at the 
first mention of it. Well, but spite of his riding the tempest and not caring for 
the blast, he has loved, not wisely but too well, a small bit of pork; so well, in 
fact, as not to notice a cod-hook and line attached to it. Repentance comes too 
late; but with an attempt to better himself as the line is gathered in, he puts his 
huge web feet and enormous wings out; so the odds are even he breaks away 
Slack the line, however; suddenly man’s cunning overcomes brute strength and. 
falling head over heels, he is on board before he knows anything more about it’ 
And now, freed from the hook, see what a poor figure he cuts in the lee scuppers { 
not being able to stand, the wind catches him under the tail and throws him 
nearly over: there he sits, like a great booby, suapping his bill this way and that 
in impotent rage! ‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.’ Albatrosses may be fine fellows in 
the air, but they have not good sea-leys.” 

The different places visited along the South American coast, from Val- 
paraiso to Monterey, exhibit sketches equally smart and clever with 
those we have quoted. The account of Chili is of a fuller and more in- 
forming nature. Besides his sojourns at the port and the capital, our 
author made excursions in varivus directions, sometimes to pay Visits, 
sometimes to the smaller towns, aud sometimes in search of sport or the 
picturesque. The following is a picture of country life among the wealth- 
ier Chilian landowners. 

“ The court-yard was very large. On two sides of it were the apartments of 
the family. The sitting-rooms alone had glass in the windows, the other rooms 
had merely wooden lattices; but the weather was so delightful, who would have 
required more? Huge trunks of trees hewn square served for seats under the 
verandah, the large roof affording ample shade. On the other two sides were 
granaries and offices of all sorts: being far from any resources, each house must 
be complete in itself. All stores are brought in waggons from the capital. About 
forty horses were picketed round, many ready saddled: there were also veloches, 
all dusty as if fresh from the road. Though it was but eight in the morning 
the young ladies were up and dressed, and looked as fresh and handsome as fine 
country air, early hours, and health could make them. I had luckily performed 
an elaborate toilette by the river, so felt quite fit to join them at once. Besides 
the family, which was large, there wer» several visiters in the house, some who 
regularly resided there. One of these, a Spaniard, who had held high office in 
Peru during the rule of Spain, was indeed a favourable specimen of the cavaliero,— 
a thorough gentleman of the old school. The quiet ease of his manner, his refined 
deference to ladies, his courtly mien, reminded one of what one reads of, and made 
one sigh to think how ill all this is exchanged for the brusquerie of our modern 
school. Another, who officiated as priest to the family and as tutor to the chil- 
dren, was a Jesuit, I believe; and if amenity of manners, great powers of con- 
versation, infinite knowledge of men and countries, could have won, his must have 
been a successful ministry. There was a soft persuasion, a seeming deep serenity 
in his words, very difficult to withstand. He had travelled much, and seemed to 
have culled fresh experience from each journey. Well read, he brought this 
knowledge to bear on his own experience most wonderfully; and all along there 
was a humility, a deference to the opinions of those whom he conversed with, in- 
expressibly charming. Father, the memory of our intercourse will long be en- 
graven on my mind; and if sincerity is to be ever judged by outward show, you 
were, I hope, sincere. 

“ My guide, who, as he lived at his own expense on the road, had neither eaten 
nor drunk, but had taken out the halts I made in sleep, rushed away in search of 
a meal that should cost him nothing, leaving my cattle alone. The boys belong- 
ing to the establishment, however, advanced, took off the saddles, and with a lasi 
dismissed the tired animals to the outside, where all was pasturage; and there I 
found they were to rest till I left. The saddles were quickly transferred to other 
animals, tied to rails opposite my bedroom-dvor: on my saying I should not want 
them, it was answered, ‘ Oh, Sir, there they can remain till you do’; and during 
my a7 a fresh horse was always ready fur instant mounting within five yards of 
my door.” 

On industrial practices of any kind it is hazardous for strangers to pass 
an opinion, since what seems bad on the view may be found by experience 
to be adapted to the circumstances of the country. Many of the South 
American mines yielded a profit by the cheap and rough method of native 
working, that under the improved system of the British companies ab- 
sorbed the profits in the expenses, So it is often in agriculture. That 
which horrifies the English farmer, is found, if not the best, yet the best 
that can be done. The plan of threshing in Chili, though an improve- 
ment in point of rapidity upon that of Palestine, looks a strange wasteful 
method ; yet Mr. Walpole seems to intimate that not much loss attends 
upon the process in the fine climate of Chili. The threshing-festival stands 
in the place of our harvest-home. 

“Tn a far-off part of the plain the vast crops of our host's corn had been col- 
lected; and all the family—some on horseback, some in carriages—proceeded at 
an early hour to the grand function of threshing it out. The trelia, as this 
cess is called, is a great rural feast. We rode over the track of stubble from 
whence it had been cut, putting up partridges in numbers as we cantered along, 
till shouts and a crowd showed us where the entertainment was to be seen. Se- 
veral sheds of boughs had been made, in which were refreshments provided by 
the landlord. A company of horsemen were keeping together an enormous herd 
of horses, por paryd mares and fuals. It was said there were three thousand— 
I am sure I did not count them; and a most singular appearance they had, for 
these animals are never used except for this purpose. The rest of the year they 
are allowed to graze at liberty on the lower slopes and valleys of the mountains. 
The best are picked out for sale and the use of the estate. The mares had been 
subjected to a process that did not add to their beauty; this was a close crop of 
their tail and manes. I was told this was necessary to prevent their falling 4 

rey to the puma, which abounds bere, and which, darting from ambush on the 
orse, is generally thrown off by the startled animal if he has not this means of 
securing his hold. None of the animals I saw here were fine, save one magnifi- 
cent bay mule, whom it required a keen eye to distinguish from a horse. The 
people, too, have such a different taste in horses from ourselves! Great fat and @ 
arge tail are essentials; but they are well aware that the horses they prize for 
showing off in the capital are not good for work ; so they ride less showy and more 
useful animals in the country. : 

“ A huge circle was railed in by enormous posts, the interstices fenced with 
bushes: this was filled with the straw unthreshed, to a height of full six feet. 

“The approach of our party seemed the signal for operations to commence, and 
the horsemen drove the herd of horses up a en formed of empty waggons into 
the corn-ring. At first they could only get on by furious jumps, but ere the 
whole drove were in, half the grain at least was trodden down. Several horse- 
men now stood in the entrance, and the rest, dividing the horses into droves, with 
shouts, yells, and whirling iassoes, began to make them gallop round. In the 
centre was an enormous pile, which, as that on the sides became trodden down, 
was hove on to them. Every two or three minutes the whole body turned and 
galloped the contrary way: to avoid giddiness, some of the old stagers ran ito 
the centre, and were only compelled to leave after many cuts and shouts. 
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“ The fatigue to the poor animals must have been tremendous, and the horse- 
men at the entrance had frequently to stand back and allow some poor weak foal 
to go out. This opportunity was generally taken advantage of by others also; 
and then began a hunt: the horsemen who were outside were in instant pursuit, 
and with wild shouts, flying ponchoes, and unerring lasso ready, galloped after 
them. Few, I noticed, ever allowed the lasso to be thrown, but when they found 
would not clear them, resigned themselves to their fate, and came sulkily 
back. In fact, all allow that such is the severity of the shock occasioned by being 
caught, that an animal who has once felt it never forgets it. This can easily be 
believed, and the very boys in driving cattle can check the most refractory horse by 
merely a whirl or two of the long thong they have at the end of their rein. After 
the animals had, with a few short intervals, been driven about for three hours, 
they were let out; nor did any seem anxious to wander far, so exhausted and 
done were they all. When it is considered that these animals are principally 
mares and young foals, the smallness and weedy appearance of the race of horses 
in the country is easily accounted for ; as, with few exceptions, all at some period 
of their lives undergo this work. They come down fat aud full from the rich 
pastures of the valleys, and this labour generally quite uses them up.” 

Mr. Walpole was at Monterey during part of the Mexican war; and 
he gives a slight account of the goings on there. Here is his picture of | 
Fremont and his band of explorers; though, as it turned out, of soldiers, | 
either by secret instructions or implied understanding. | 

“During our stay Captain Fremont and his party arrived, preceded by another | 
troop of American horse. It was a party of seamen mounted, who were used to 
scour the country to keep off marauders. Their efficacy as sailors, oa being | 
nearly all English, we will not question. As cavalry they would probably have | 
been singularly destructive to each other. Their leader, however, was a fine fei- | 
low, and one of the best rifle-shots in the States. Fremont’s party naturally ex- | 
cited curiosity. Here were true trappers, the class that produced the heroes of | 
Fenimore Cooper's best works. These men had passed years in the wilds, living 
on their own resources: they were a curious set. A vast cloud of dust appeared 
first, and thence in long file emerged this wildest wild party. Fremont rode a- | 
head, a spare active-looking man, with such an eye! He was dressed in a blouse 
and leggings, and wore a felt hat. After him came five Delaware Indians, who | 
were his body-guard, and have been with him through all his wanderings: they | 
had charge of two baggage-horses. The rest, many of them blacker than the 
Indians, rode two and two, the rifle held by one hand across the pommel of the | 

| 
} 


saddle. Thirty-nine of them are his regular men, the rest are loafers ro up 
lately: his original men are principally backwoodsmen from the State of Tennes- 
see, and the banks of the upper waters of the Missouri. He has one or two with 
him who enjoy high reputations in the Prairies. Kit Carsons is as well known 
there as the Duke is in Europe. The dress of these men was principally a long 
loose coat of deer-skin, tied with thongs in front ; trousers of the same, of their | 
own manufacture, which, when wet through, they take off, scrape well inside with 
a knife, and put on as soon as dry: the saddles were of various fashions, though 
these and a large drove of horses, and a brass field-gun, were things they had | 
picked up about California. The rest of the gang were a rough set; and perhaps 
their private, public, and moral characters, had better not be too closely examined. 
They are allowed no liquor, tea and sugar only: this, no doubt, has much to do 
with their good conduct, and the discipline too is very strict. They were marched 
up to an open space on the hills near the town, aie some large firs, and there 
took up their quarters in messes of six or seven in the open air. The Indians lay 
beside their leader. One man, a doctor, six foot six high, was an odd-looking fel- 
low: may I never come under his hands! 

“The party, after settling themselves, strolled into the town, and in less than two 
days passed in drunkenness and debauchery, three or four were missing. 

* Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke, 

And sorely would the Yankee foemen rue 

If subtile poniards wrapt beneath the cloak 

Could blunt the sabre’s edge or clear the cannon’s smoke.’ 
They were accordingly marched away into those wilds of which they seemed 
much better citizens. In justice, however, to the Americans, I must say they | 
seemed to treat the natives well, and their authorities extended every protection to 
them. One of the gang was very uncivil to us, and threw on us the withering | 
imputation of being Britishers, with an intensity of scorn that must have been 
my to himself; on inquiry, he was found to be a deserter from the Marines. 
n fact, the most violently Yankee were discovered to be English fellows, of high 
principles, of course.” 

There are some very striking descriptions of scenery in the different 
groups of islands visited by Mr. Walpole, and interesting accounts of the | 
people and their kindness, mingled with some political reflections. One | 
of these, a wonderful exhibition of natatory powers, we will quote: for | 
the remainder we must refer to the volumes. The scene of the feat is 
the Sandwich Islands. 

“ One of the greatest attractions was a waterfall, about three hundred yards 
up the river. It needed not the feats done there to make the fall of the Wailuka 
or River of Destruction worth looking at. The river ran for some hundred yards 
or so in rapids, over rocks and stones, the banks, crag, and precipice, two hundred 
feet high, whose rudeness was softened and refined by tendrils and creepers, that 
hung down to the foaming water, which illnaturedly jerked them as it rushed by. 
A huge rock divided the stream, one half of which dashed petulantly on, and 
met a noisy fate down the fall; while the other, of a milder, gentler nature, ran 
along a channel of solid rock, and fell in one heavy stream a depth of about | 
twenty-five feet, joining the rough waters below. A little turmoil succeeded the | 
junction; then _ flowed quietly on, like brothers, arm-in-arm, till they fell 
again, and soon were lost in the salt waters of the ocean. 

“The great delight of the natives is to go down this fall. They sit in the | 
channel I have described; they utter a shout, a scream of ey, join the hands 
gracefully over the head, and, one after another, the girls of Hilo descend, emerg- 
ing like sea-nymphs in the eddy below. The figure, as it gleams for an instant 
in the body of water, appears to those standing below quite perfect; and the gay 
shouts and laughing taunt to follow, has led to the death of many; for there is 
some secret current that not only drowns, but carries away the body too. The 
feat was attempted by three of our men; but none, I think, did it twice. 

_ “ The descent of the lower fall is a lesser feat, and the sensation of going down 
it head foremost delightful: even that, however, is often fatal; and during our 
stay here, a man was lost merely through making a false step from the bank. 
The surprising agility of the women especially baffles description. One will sit 
by your side on the high bank, and remain so till you throw a stone into the 
water with all your force; then down she jumps, straight as an arrow, her feet 
crossed one over the instep of the other, and emerges with a laugh, holding u 
the stone. On first attempting to rise to the surface after going down the fall, 
the water seems, from the force of the current, to be orn overhead, and it is 
only by striking out into the eddy that you can rise: this the girls manage to 
perfe They kick out their feet both together, and replaiting their hair with 
their hands, they float about the edge with a grace that is beautiful to see. Then 
the water is clear and blue, not cold, frosty, half-thawed. As lazily one watched the 
stream, down dropped from the ledges overhead, and cut the bright water, what 
Soon reappeared, aman or woman. ‘These ledges are fifty or eighty feet high; 
‘et none seemed to regard it asa feat, and the merry laugh told you it was done 
it to surprise the European. We ap’ contemptible in onr own eyes as we 
skurried from the rain with our umbrellas: but we soon yielded to wiser teaching, 
threw care away, got wet and dry again without minding it, swam, and enjoyed 
it as much as did.” 


LEONIE VERMONT.* 


Mildred Vernon, a previous production of this writer, never reached 
us: the critical panegyrics in the journals led us to expect the advent 
of a new novelist who should combine the minute truthfulness of Miss 
Austen in painting characters, and the clinquant brilliancy of Mrs. 
Gore in depicting manners, with a depth of social philosophy such as 
Bulwer aims at. The actual does not realize that expectation: but the 
author of Mildred Vernon is a clever person. The rhetorical predomi- 
nates over the dramatic in his, or we believe in her mind, (notwithstand- 
ing the masculine tone of the book, and the unfeminine character of parts of 
it,) so that the persons are not always true or consistent in dialogue, and 
there is too much leaning to “effects,” both in scenes and situations. 
Either by nature or study, however, the writer has a truer sense of art 
than many contemporary novelists; there is little exaggeration in the 
persons, and the story is pursued to its true termination. The book be- 
fore us has a large view of society and its living elements ; a 
something must be ascribed to the novelty of the subject to English read- 
ers, a good deal perhaps to its greater inherent variety and contrast. 

Léonie Vermont is a tale of the last French Revolution, in which pri- 
vate fortunes are skilfully combined with public events; the latter cre- 
ating the greater interest, but the dramatis persone are so involved in 
them that the connexion of the private and the public in the story is 
complete. The author’s political views or objects are not clear; for, 
while contemptuously opposed to the Orleanists and the Republicans, the 
writer does not seem to anticipate success to the Legitimists, and is awake 
to their blindness and prejudices. In the novel these various parties are 
contrasted with considerable skill; the Legitimists and the Republicans 
occupying a much more considerable place, displaying more energy, and 
if not more virtue less sordid vices, than the friends of Louis Philippe; 
which is probably near the truth. 

The story of Léonie Vermont is well enough adapted to the objects of 
the writer, but the interest of the book depends less upon its story than 
upon its persons and its scenes. The best character is M. de Briancour, 
the Ultra-Legitimist, who has “ learned nothing and forgotten nothing ” ; 
still indulging in visionary hopes of a restoration of the old régime, 
lettres de cachet and all. Of course his acquirements are nil, his abilities 
not great ; but his courage and his gentlemanly bearing inspire respect, 
his cheerful good-nature, when politics are not in question, attachment ; 
and there is something “ refreshing ” in the fidelity of his faith. He is 
painted, no doubt, couleur de rose, as a type of the extreme Legitimists ; 
but he is the truest character of the book. His daughter, Isabelle, em- 
bodies the really religious Frenchwoman of the modern school: she is 
beautifully drawn, but perhaps too angelic for humanity. Her brother, 
Fernand Vicomte de Briancour, the hero of the novel, is designed to re- 
present the young French Royalists; men of honour and principle, who 
wish to see the elder branch of the Bourbons restored as matter of right, 
but would not achieve it through the miseries of France, or assist in it 


| without conditions favourable to popular liberty. Léonie Vermont and 


her brother Philippe have been brought up and protected by M. de Bri- 
ancour ; the sergeant their father having saved his officer's life at the ex- 
pense of his own. These represent two classes of Republicans; Léonie, 
the enthusiastic, unworldly hopers for human perfectibility ; Philippe, the 
selfish, material, luxurious Frenchman, without religion, principle, or 
honour, and who is ready to commit any crime for self-gratification. To 
these bad qualities the author has added artistical taste and power, a sense 
of external beauty, without any care for the truth on which it is founded ; 
and has perhaps intended Philippe Vermont as a type of the artistic na- 
ture of the French mind, as he certainly is a very stern if not exaggerated 
picture of the artist character. Pierre Larcher, a workman, embodies 
the honest Republican ouvrier ; whom poverty, and a disgust at the vices 
of the rich and the corruption of Louis Philippe’s reign, have made dis- 


| satisfied with existing things and a tool of selfish agitators. Celestine, a 


grisette, is the type of a class numerous everywhere, but in her circum- 
stances and characteristics peculiarly French, though the subject is rather 
forbidden in English novels, and is not very original in foreign. There are 
numerous other persons,—Legitimists, Orleanists, Republicans, and men 
of the day, whose opinions are those which are uppermost for the time ; 


| characters, indeed, who have no connexion with the tale, but serve to 


display, what is the writer's main object, the present state of thinking, 
feeling, and acting, among the French people. 

The story, such as it is, turns upon the love of Fernand de Briancour 
for Léonie Vermont. The first obstacle is the well-known feeling of the 
Count touching a mésalliance, and the certainty that if a iage took 


| place the paternal doors would be closed against the lovers. As Fernand 


is without means, he procures his father’s consent to offer his services to 
the Government of Louis Philippe; and his applications aptly introduce 
some sketches of political society and the corruption of the Guizot Minis- 
try. Fernand has just lost all chance of office and of marriage, through 
the rascality of a bourgeois Deputy and a Minister's secretary, when 


| Revolution of February breaks out, and all the chief dramatis persons 


are more or less involved in its vortex: the Count, as a hopeful looker- 
on, expecting that it must end in the recall of the Legitimate Sovereign ; 
his son, as a National Representative, and in the outbreak of June as a 
National Guard and prisoner to the insurgents; Philippe Vermont, as a 
mob leader, a luxurious and wasteful place-holder under the Provisional 
Government, and when displaced an orator of the Clubs, and a cow- 
ardly instigator of revolt, from the dangers of which he flies; Pierre 
Larcher, as a follower of Philippe, and on Celestine’s suicide through the 
artist's profligacy, his attendant Nemesis. These positions of the principal 
male persons naturally introduce some striking scenes of the Revolution. 
And this is very skilfully done. Avoiding history, the incidents are con- 
trived to exhibit individuals or the people in historical events. The first 
adventure of M. de Briancour the elder, on the downfall of Louis Philippe, 


* Léonle Vermont; a Story of the Present Time, By the Author of “ Mildred Ver@ 
non.” In three volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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will furnish an example. The family are assembled, on the eventful 24th 
of February, in the Count’s house. 

“ And now came noises indescribable from the street; yells, groans, deep mut- 
terings, the rush of a crowd, and the inarticulate words of the many-voiced 


er. 

“Of the latter, however, some were borne upon the wind to the chamber where 
our trio were standing. M. de Briancour literally tore open a window, and thrust 
his head into the street. 

“*What!’ he shouted to a group gathered round the door of the house, ‘has 
he abdicated ?’ 

“*Heis gone!’ was the answer of a dozen voices above. 

“ ¢Chassé?’ asked the Count, in a tone nothing can describe. 

“ *Chaasé!’ was the echo from beneath. 

“M. de Briancour, in a fever of impatience, seized his casquette, and, with a 
loud exulting laugh of irrepressible joy, ‘He is gone!’ he shouted triumphantly. 

“*Who?’ asked Léonie. 

“The Usurper!’ cried the Count, dashing out of the room. 

“ *Vive la République!’ exclaimed Léonie, with sudden inspiration. 

“ Vive le Roi!’ made the staircase echoes ring, as M. de Briancour flew like 
lightning down the steps. 

“ ¢ God bless all who suffer!’ said Madame Isabelle, with deep emotion, as, in 
obedience to an impulse she could scarcely understand, she proceeded to her own 
room, earnestly to pray for all those who, whatever their sins, had this day begun 
the work of expiation. 

“ «Cry, “ Vive Je Roi!” can’t you?’ ejaculated M. de Briancour, as he took his 
ill-favoured portress round the waist, and gave her a loud-resounding kiss. 

“ «Which one?’ demanded the astounded old woman. 

“But the Count could not stay to reply. 
shouted, and was half-way down the street before she had shaped her question. 
Every step he took, every man he met, confirmed the tale that he had been told. 
* He is gone!’ 

“ There was the one fact in which, for a short space of time, every preoccupa- 
tion, every prevision of the future was merged. The dreamer had cast off the 
cloak that covered him, fancying that was the nightmare under which he lay op- 
pressed ; but he slept on still, and soon dreamed as before, and the nightmare will 
come again, and many another nightmare, perhaps, ere the morning dawns upon 
him—if morning ever shall dawn upon that dreamer again. 

“ One o'clock was striking when M. de Briancour, dressed en vainqueur, found 
himself at the foot of the great staircase of the Chateau, in the midst of a crowd 
who had certainly no analogy with the splendours around them. 

‘In an instant the rush up the stairs was frightful, and the Count was carried 
away by the irresistible torrent. 

“* This is not the first time you've been here,’ said somewhat suspiciously to 
M. de Briancour a gargon boulapger, whose meally jacket was stained by powder 
and blood. 

“ «No, not exactly,’ rejoined the Count; ‘but it is the first time these eighteen 

ears.’ 


“*Ha! ha!’ added the baker’s boy, nudging his neighbour's elbow jocosely ; 
‘but there is nothing for you in the scramble, camarade!’ 

“ “Who knows?’ said carelessly M. de Briancour. ‘The words were lost in the 
deafening shouts which at this instant burst forth from all sides, and greeted a 
personage who had taken possession of the stair-head, and from thence was pre- 

ing to harangue the mektite 
lack-faced coalheaver, who, attired in a general officer’s uniform, and having 
adorned his head with one of the ex-King’s wigs and court-hats, was in the act 
ads my sovereign, and receiving his liege subjects in mock state. 
‘My children,’ he began, ‘it 1s always with renewed pleasure that ————— 
* Bravo! bravo!’ burst from the crowd at this imitation of Louis Philippe’s well- 
known phrase. 

“*Gentlemen,’ recommenced the coalheaver; ‘the circumstances which unite 
us at this moment are so exceedingly delicate ——_———’ 

“ A horse laugh, varied by whistlings, and uncouth sounds of many descriptions, 
covered the remainder of the sentence. ‘But, gentlemen, added the mock- 
monarch with solemn gesture, ‘in future, I pledge you my word, the Charter shall 
be rigorously adhered to.’ 

“* A bas la Charte!’ vociferated the crowd; and the toy of a moment being 
swept away in the person of the bedizened charbonnier, the populace, disposed to 
be rather goodhumoured than otherwise in the hour of victory, dispersed itself 
through the galleries, salons, and boudoirs of royalty, committing few excesses, 
save such as might serve to show it had a right to do whatever it chose—smash- 
ing glasses, breaking windows, and firing at the pictures on the walls. In the 
principal receiving-room there was, however, a halt, and a profound silence ensued. 
A _man without hat, coat, or cravat, his arms bare, his shirt open, his hair in dis- 
order, suddenly sprang upon the polished surface of a richly carved table that 
occupied the centre of the salon, and, with outstretched arms, imposing silence 
Upon the multitude, he commenced the first verse of the Marseillaise. i 
was caught up with wild enthusiasm, and the novel inmates of the royal abode 
seemed to derive some nameless satisfaction from the mere fact of making the 
senseless walls ring with the oft-repeated chorus of the hymn of revolt. Further 
on, in a gallery adorned with paintings, and where princesses were used to find 
solace in music, the mob were for giving themselves the innocent diversion of de- 
molishing a splendid pianoforte of Erard’s. But a young man, tall, fair, and 

bearing (notwithstanding his strange accoutrements) betrayed gentle 
blood, stepped forward, and laid his hands upon the keys. 

“ *Let the Captain alone!’ cried a powerful voice to those who pressed on to- 
wards the instrument ; ‘Jet him alone, I say, and tell him to give us a song.” 

“*La Carmagnole!’ shouted one, ‘Ca ira!’ shrieked another; ‘or give us 
again ‘ Enfants de la Patrie!’’ roared a third. 

“«T know none of those songs,’ replied, steadily, and perhaps not without a 
little haughtiness, the young man, looking his strange auditory in the face; ‘ but,’ 
and here his features relapsed into a half sort of smile, ‘I will play you a polka if 
you like to dance.’ 

“ And dance they did. And what a dance! and what words they put to the 
notes of that polka! 

“M. de Briancour turned away in disgust, and, with some other stragglers, loi- 
tered into the private diningroom of the Royal Family. Here the evidences of re- 


cent occupation were particularly striking: the fire still burning, the symmetry of | 


the chairs deranged, a thousand little traces of woman's presence everywhere, and 
on the ground near the hearth an embroidered handkerchief, dropped as though 
by some hand unnerved by sudden fear, all combined to show how, in the very 
midst of the most peaceable enjoyments of life, the lava tide of revolution had 
rushed in upon these doomed oues, and swept them away even as they stood. 

“Enemy as he was, M. de Briancour felt softened when he thought of the wo- 
men, the innocent, the young, the gentle beings who had so lately been dragged 
down and crushed by the fall of a throne. 

“The Count had seen enough, and these minor details of a great misfortune 
rather sickened him than otherwise. As he turned to retreat—‘ Pardon, Mon- 
sieur le Duc,’ said an ouvrier, presenting him a pack of cards with his dirty fin- 
gers, ‘won’t you do the Spanish Ambassador honour of taking a hand at 
whist? You perceive, we are webing up the tables’; and as the Count turned 
round, he saw a dirty, ragged, blood-stained, powder-begrimed congregation of 
émeutiers playing at a reception at court. 

“ * Here is the Nonce du Pape,’ continued the first man who had addressed the 
Count, and peeping over whose shoulder he recognized the baker's boy with whom 


‘He is gone!’ he triumphantly | 


de. This was no other than a huge, pudgy-cheeked, | 


The air | 


| he had mounted the stairs. ‘Oh, see! there isthe British Ambassador—wil] you 
| allow me to introduce you; would not you like to play with him?’ 

| * When his turn comes, Etienne, to play cards with ambassadors here,’ mut- 
| tered the journeyman baker under his teeth, and pointing to the Count’ at the 
| same time, ‘you and I shall probably be in no humour to make fun of that or 
| anything else.’ 

| “*A bas les Carlistes!’ ‘A bas les Jesuites!’ was instantly shouted from one 
| end of the saloon to the other; and matters might have gone ill for M. de Brian- 
| cour, had not just then the rush of the crowd from the throne-room separated him 


from those who seemed not unlikely now to become his aggressors.” 

There are many more scenes of an analogous kind, descriptive of cor. 
ruption under Louis Philippe, of the folly and triviality of the Legiti- 
mists even at the most momentous times, of the profligacy and luxury of 
| the so-called Republicans when in power, of the want of principle in 
the bulk of the “respectable” classes, and of the popular courage 
mingled with its levity and ferocity. Altogether, though not free from 
defects and blemishes, the book may be read with interest, as a good pics 
ture of Frenchmen and Parisian incidents during a remarkable period of 
| history, from an English point of view in politics. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 

Tue inferiority of continuations is proverbial. Gibbon accounted for the 
cold reception of his second volume on the supposition that “ an author 
who cannot ascend will always appear to sink.” Unless the subject be 
changed or varied—in which case it is scarcely a continuation—the 
| author himself may flag a little, as the reader expecting freshness is dig 
| appointed by sameness. At all events, the second volume of Friends in 
| 


Council is less attractive than the first. The mere literary merit ig 
indeed the same, but not the matter or the interest. The thoughts are 
as sensible, though not so new or so deep as before; the style as scholarly 
and as finished; but the author would seem to be relying too much on 
mere composition. The conversations of the writer with his two friends 
| on the subject of the essays are more discursive as regards topics, withe 
| out making up by felicity of manner for want of aptness. The com- 
monplace subjects of the essays themselves are not so well relieved ag 
| formerly by novelty of thought or quiet force of expression. 
The subjects, like those in the former volume, relate to general or abe 
| Stract questions, as well as to topics coming home to the present business 
of life. Of the former are “ Reading,” “Giving and Taking Criticism,” 
“Government”: of the latter, “The Art of Living,” and “The Im. 
provement of the Condition of the Poor.” If there had been a more 
sensible and practical character in the set of essays on Slavery, (the ela- 
borate series occupying more than half the volume,) that subject would 
| have combined both characteristics. 

In the true test of a didactic work, which an essay is, the present vol- 
ume fails. We gain few if any new ideas from the perusal; the reader is 
| not impressed with a sense of acquisition. A scholarly mood of mind and 
| a finished style remove the idea of particular commonplace ; but the whole 
| is commonplace in spirit, compared with the pretensions of the author 
and his former book. Even on such subjects as reading and criticism 
there is no novelty of view. The reader is already familiar with the 
staple of the matter, or could discover it for himself, or may be it is not 
| worth discovering. The ideas may look newer or more important than 
they are, from the style in which they are disguised; but when the end 
is reached the reader has brought little or nothing away with him, and 
| is more wearied with his task than was the case in the former volume, 
| Even where an express direction is given on a subject within the author's 
immediate experience, the rule, though just, is not comprehensive or 
bears no marks of practical wisdom. These are some of the directions 
for reading. 

“ By recommending some choice of subject and method in the pursuit of it, I 
do not wish to be held to a narrow interpretation of that word ‘subject.’ For ex- 
ample, I can imagine a man saying, I do not care particularly to investigate this 
| of that question in history; I am not going to pursue any branch of science; but 
I have a desire to know what tha most renowned men have written: I will see 

what the twenty or thirty great poets have said; what in various ages has ap 
peared the best expression of the things nearest to the heart and fancy of man. A 
| person of more adventure and more time might seek to include the greatest wn- 
ters in morals or history. There are not so many of them. If a man were to re 
a hundred great authors, he would, I suspect, have heard what mankind has yet 
had to say upon most things. I am aware of the culture that would be required 
for such an enterprise; but I merely give it as an instance of what may justly 
come under the head of the pursuit of one subject, as [ mean it, and which cer- 
tainly wou!d not be called a narrow purpose. P 

“ There is another view of reading, which, though it is obvious enough, is seldom 
taken, I imagine, or at least acted upon; and that is, that in the course of our 
reading we should lay up in our minds a store of goodly thoughts in well-wrought 
words, which should be a living treasure of knowledge always with us, and from 
which, at various times and amidst all the shifting of circumstances, we might be 
sure of drawing some comfort, guidance, and sympathy. We see this with reg 
tothe sacred writings. ‘ A word spoken in due season, how good is it!’ But there 
is a similar comfort on a lower level to be obtained from other sources than sacred 
ones. In any work that is worth carefully reading, there is generally something 
that is worth remembering accurately. A man whose mind 1s enriched with the 
best sayings of the poets of his own country, is a more independent man, walks 
the street in a town, or the lanes in the country, with far more delight than he 
otherwise would have; and is taught by wise observers of man and nature to ex- 
amine for himself. Sancho Panza with his proverbs is a great deal better than 
he would bave been without them. . =e . 
| “There is a very refined use which reading might be put to; namely, to 

counteract the particular evils and temptations of our callings, the original im~- 
perfections of our characters, the tendencies of our age, or of our own time of life. 
Those, for instance, who are versed in dull crabbed work all day, of a kind which 
| is always exercising the logical faculty, and dem@ding minute not to say a 
| atious criticism, would, during their leisure, do wisely to expatiate in writings 0 
| 











a large and imaginative nature. These, however, are often the persons who par- 
ticularly avoid poetry and works of imagination; whereas they ought, perhaps, to 
cultivate them most. For it should be one of the frequent objects of every ~ 
who cares for the culture of his whole being, to give some exercise to those lacul- 
ties which are not demanded by his daily occupations and not encouraged by 
disposition.” 

Rules for reading must depend upon the reader. 

* Friends in Council: a Series of Topics, Readings, and Discourse thereon. Book 
the Second. Published by Pickering. 
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ional man are bound to a certain class of books; and the student 
will not greatly err if he read any book relating to his pursuit, especially 
if he read with a zest. For general reading, the best rule is to read the 
book; which perhaps resolves itself into the most original—the 


writer who is the first or head of a class—the facile princeps of his age. | 
Such, for instance, were Homer, Horace, Juvenal, Dante, Shakspere, Milton, | 
Dryden, and Pope. In like manner, in a subject of history, go to the | 


iginal if there be one; Sallust for the Catiline Conspiracy, Clarendon 


for the Civil Wars, Bacon for the History of Henry the Seventh; and for | 


eral history the universally acknowledged best—as Gibbon for the 
Pcline and Fall of Rome. At the same time, inclination is rather to be 
i to, especially in the perusal of “ out-of-the-way” books, as a 
tura for such often indicates a bent towards a pursuit that may grow into 
consequence. Even the inferior works of other ages are not constrain- 
edly to be put away if there is a liking for them: it is only contemporary 
trash that had need to be systematically eschewed ; the trash that sur- 
vives through ages is worth looking into. Systematic reading is essen- 
tial to a student, and good for all as training the mind; but perhaps the 
mind is best stored by con amore reading. 
We turned with some curiosity to the six essays on Slavery. 


modern, especially American slavery, is unauthorized by Scripture; that 


it is as mischievous to the master as the slave; that in a certain abstract 


sense, and if the world were other than it is, slavery is needless ; and that 
there are no races whom we are justified in enslaving. 
ever, for a large review of the history of slavery, of the causes which led 
to it, of the consequences which flowed from it, with a close investigation 
and a clear exposition of the facts which induced its gradual abolition in 
Europe; and we hoped that the last essay—* that Slavery can be done 
away "—would have opened out some tangible scheme of abolition. We 
were disappointed. There was little in the first five essays that might 


not be found in countless papers from the Anti-Slavery people, only put | 


with more measure and in a better style. ‘‘That slavery can be done 
away” is left pretty much as a proposition. The only suggestions are, 
alittle more diplomacy with Portugal and Brazil, and some hints to an 
American planter ; of which these are a sample. 

“Tf I had now to address an American planter, perhaps a more important per- 
son in the matter than any British minister, and he were to tell me that he sin- 
cerely desired to remedy the present evils of slavery, I should say to him that he 


might begin by improving the condition of his own slaves. Let him fix shorter | 


times of labour for them; and provide them with good medical advice, good ha- 
bitations and sufficient diet. Let him give his negroes something to dispose of in 
their extra time, buying their services at ‘hurrying time’ by piece-work. Let 


him keep accounts to show that humanity answers economically. Let him intro- | 


duce free labour wherever he can. If the reading and writing part of the educa- 
tion of negroes is jealously forbidden, at least let him have them instructed in 


some manual arts. Whenever you make them do anything that free men do, | 


even if it be but to play at games, you tend to make them more civilized beings 
and to break through the prejudice of skin. If the planter has a seat in the As- 
sembly of his State, he may surely introduce measures for the personal protection 
of the negro, who seems at present to be worse off in this respect than the Roman 
slave was. This planter will have great weight if his estate is known to thrive, 
his negroes rarely to run away, to live longer, and to work more effectively than 


those of his neighbours. Gradually he might ~~ * bolder things. He will | 
n every system of things, | 
d and solid as it seems, there are secret doubters and dissentients. In the | 


bably find more support than he has anticipated. 


most Papal times, here and there were people who thought for themselves in 
Church matters; so in Slave States, there may be several persons who if they 
heard doctrines about the treatment of their slaves contrary to the received prac- 
tice, (those doctrines being propounded by one of themselves,) might give them a 
favourable hearing. He might venture to argue in the Assembly in favour of 
education for the Negroes, and if so might ask his brother planters what they get 
now by not allowing education. Possivly as a temporary means of police it is not 
anwise. Stili for the future what is it? The highest it aims at is the status 
quo. But is there not danger in the exact equality of knowledge and condition 
amongt a servile population? What any one wishing well to America would de- 
sire, would be to raise up a class in the Slave States between the master and the 
slave. Therefore, for that end, it is not desirable to scout free Blacks from a Slave 
State, or to check education amongst slaves.” 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND 
ENGRAVERS." 

Tats is a useful contribution to the library of reference on art; but still 
it falls so far short of a manifest desideratum, as to provoke surprise that 
the undertaking should not have been made more complete. Bryan’s 
Dictionary has held its ground against Fuseli’s edition of Pilkington, be- 
cause it is fuller in its collection of names, and because it includes en- 
gravers. In every other respect it falls short. Mr. Bryan belonged to an 
antiquated school of critics and compilers, with whom a certain feeble and 
vague idea of what they were pleased to call “ taste” was the standard, 
and with whom a repetition of errors from previous compilations was a 
venial because a customary sin. Fuseli’s vigour, his devotion to art, and 
his learning, made him break through the old cant of “ taste” and the 
vice of dishonest idleness in compiling; and if he wrote his additions to 
Pilkington too much currente calamo for thorough correction, at all 
events he introduced a living spirit of discrimination both in criticism 
and history. And Pilkington, though more meagre, was a less intract- 
able basis than Bryan, partly from his very matter-of-fact dryness. 
Bryan's writing indicates the possession of a taste stronger than that 
which prevailed in his day; but his style has all the weakness of an in- 
ferior school, and in compilation he has the most wholesale indiscrimi- 
nateness—bad authority and good mixed up inextricably. The new 
editor, Mr. Stanley, has gone over the ground with considerable industry, 
has corrected errors, supplied omissions, and strengthened the criticism. 
And it should be remembered, that in a work of reference like the present, 
the critical portion embraces information often as much needed by the 

* A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, from the Re- 
vival of the Art under Cimabue, and the alleged Discovery of Engraving by Fini- 
guerra, to the present time: with the Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks, used by each 
Engraver. By Michael Bryan. A new edition, revised, enlarged, and continued to the 
Present time ; comprising above one thousand additional Memoirs, and large acces- 
sions to the Lists of Pictures and Engravings; also new Plates of Ciphers and Mono- 
Grams; by George Stanley. Published by Bohn, 





A hun- 
dred pages were not, indeed, needed to teach that slavery is cruel; that 


We looked, how- 


| inquirer as the merely biographical or historical portions. Bryan's work 
is still useful; Mr. Stanley has in a great measure brought it up to the 
day; but the question is, in what degree has he supplied its original 
| and structural defects? We are bound to say that he has done so ina 
very imperfect degree. 

One great object to be attained by any book of the kind, is to 
make it complete in all branches, so that the searcher may be sure of 
having all that he needs in one field. Now, in Bryan's book there was @ 
very glaring and sweeping omission, which has been seriously felt by all 
who need works of the kind—the omission of the sculptors. It is true 
that some sculptors were also painters, like Michelangelo; but a dic- 
tionary of art is incomplete which sends the inquirer elsewhere to seek 
for Cellini, John of Bologna, or Canova. Much of Bryan’s matter, both 
critical and biographical, is a mere useless encumbrance. In the intro- 
duction, for example, the explanatory treatise on the practice and techni- 
cology of art is in great part obsolete; the very meagre, lax, and trivial 
| account of the modes of engraving, would not be tolerated, nowadays, in 
a penny periodical: yet these passages are reproduced, without amend 
ment, in what ought to be a standard book for the library. Again, the 
life of Correggio is disfigured by the old fables of his obscurity and 
poverty. It is true that Mr. Stanley has gone back to authorities, and 
has profited by the labours of the accurate Tiraboschi and others; but 
for that correction you must look into various foot-notes which dodge 
the text; so that you are called upon to read two versions—the con- 
nected but perfectly absurd account of Bryan, and the correct but dise 
jointed account in the notes. Now it would have been far better to 
grapple with Bryan’s text more vigorously: one sweeping acknowledg- 
ment of his share in the labour might have sufficed, and then Mr. Stanley 
might have slashed away all this superfluous and erroneous matter, sime 
ply inserting the correct matter ix situ. Or he might have treated the 
original as Mr. Stephen has treated the text of Blackstone—rewriting the 
book as a whole, but distinguishing the parts borrowed by a simple ty- 
| pographical distinction. Next to accuracy, the great desideratum in a 
| dictionary is facility: but accuracy is not served by respectfully retain- 
ing an original error, nor facility by complication. 
| “Omissions of critical facts essential even to the briefest identification of 
| a painter and his genius may be noted in almost any page, opened at 
| 


| random. Bryan notices the unbookish turn of Annibal Carracci, but 
misses the independence of mind and stern devotion to art which explain 
his ascendancy over his more cultivated relatives, and his singular po- 
| teney of design. The well-born Cimabue has the merit of first breakt 
| through the pattern-painting of his day, and of discovering the genius 
Giotto : the latter at once carried architectural beauty to its perfect type 
| —we could almost requote Ruskin’s beautiful tribute to the author of 
| the Campanile at Florence, but will invite the reader to look back for if 
| into our last number but one ; and in Giotto are clearly discerned the 
| same grace and intense expression which were afterwards developed 
| in Raphael: in the book before us, an equal space is given to the two 
| men, Cimabue and Giotto. For want of a sufficient critical grasp, Bryan 
| allows the subject of the great Florentine to slip through his fingers, 
scarcely marking the nature of Giotto’s genius or his eflect on the pro 
gress of painting : Mr. Stanley attests his own knowledge, by referring 
to Lord Lindsay’s book on Christian Art, but does not supply the want 
in the text ; though it is in the dictionary, and not in a separate volume, 
that the inquirer ought to find at least one sufficient sentence emphati- 
cally stamping the character of so greata man. In this way, Mr. Stane 
ley has done much to prevent the reader of Bryan from being misled, but 
not enough to make good the laches of the original, and still less to supers 
sede the want of another book. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Wayside Pictures through France, Belgium,and Holland. By Robert Bell, 
Author of “ The Life of Canning,” &c. 
The Religious Ideas. By William Johnson Fox, M.P. 
Before and After. In two volumes. 
The Life and Literary Remains of Barbara Hofland, Author of “The 
Son of a Genius,” &c. By Thomas Ramsay, Author of “ A Glance of 
Belgium and the Rhine.” 





General French and English Dictionary. By A. Spiers, Professor of English 
at the National College of Bonaparte, Paris, &c. 
General English and French Dictionary. By A. Spiers, Professor of English 
at the National College of Bonaparte, Paris, &c. Second edition. 
[ According to Mr. Spiers, the French and English or English and French dic- 
tionaries that the world has hitherto relied on have been very bad, at least since 
Cotgrave's, originally published in 1611, grew obsolete. The whilom authorities 
Boyer and Chambaud did little more than copy from others, as others copied from 
them; adding faults at each addition of words. Ordinary words, or their proper 
meaning, are often omitted; definitions are given instead of terms; words are fa- 
bricated or mistranslated; barbarisms are inserted, and idioms systematically left 
unnoticed. Examples of these and other faults are given in the preface: but we 
think the charges of Mr. Spiers exaggerated, at least as regards the smaller 
modern dictionaries, intended for general rather than critical use. 

The plan of this new dictionary was sanctioned by M. Guizot when Minister of 
Public Instruction; and the French public have sufficiently approved of the vo- 
lume more particularly intended for them, to bring it to a second edition, 
though compiled by an Englishman. The mode of proceeding adopted by 
Mr. Spiers is well adapted to secure utility and correctness of execution. In the 
first place, he does not copy, but revise; so that the work is as original as such @ 
work can well be. He lays down principles of practice. Following the example 
of Johnson, he first presents the primitive or proper meaniogs of the word; the 
the figurative; neat the technical—as in Law, Music, &c. Peculiarities and 
idiomatic phrases follow, and frequent marks of pronunciation with a reference 
to French sounds in the French-English, or vice versa; Mr. Spiers holding thaé 
English sounds are generally too remote from French to convey a true measure. 
Many new words have been inserted, some suppressed ; unusual or obsolete words 
are marked; and the proper application or shades of meaning attended to. The 
design of the work, we repeat, is good; it has met with public and private appro- 
bation ; so far as we have examined, it seems carefully and consistently executed; 
but we do not pretend to have looked through very many of its 1,300 pages of 
closely-printed triple columns. ] 
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Facts and Reflections. By a Subaltern of the Indian Army. 
[A brief outline of the Indian career of a Subaltern of the Indian Army; mixed 
up with a few social sketches, and many grumbling comments upon the country, 
the climate, the service, the matrimonial market, and above all the pay of the 
military. From the time our author sets foot in India till he quits it, he regards 
everything with the eyes and frame of mind of Sterne’s Smelfungus. The “ ap- 

b to Calcutta” disappoints him. “ Why the town itself has been designated 
the City of Palaces he never could understand.” The voyage up the Ganges, 
life in the station, on the march, in camp, or during the campaign, is one con- 


tinued scene of trouble, listlessness, privation, or provocation from seeing your | 


own merit disregarded by the authorities, and incompetent people advanced into 
good posts by means of interest. From the wrath, not to say the rancour with 
which our juvenile disaffected speaks of Indian matrimony, one might fancy some 
affair of the heart had coloured everything with the dark hue of disappointment, 
were not the more tangible subject of pay still oftener reiterated. 

The object of the Facts and Reflections is to warn others from entering the 
military service of the Company, so as not to suffer, as its author has done for seven 
years, in mind, body, and estate. We all know the profits of the Company are 
not what they were; but we are not aware of any place where young men, with 
no particular taste for study or industry, but a pretty obvious love of pleasure and 
dissipation, with a disposition to make the worst of things, can rapidly jump into 
fortune and distinction. It is pretty certain that in England striplings without 
remarkable acquirements or abilities cannot at once tumble into 20/. a month with 
the prospects of advancement and a retiring pension for life, whatever our Sub- 
altern may think. It is very likely that the expenses exhaust the pay, and that 
it requires self-constraint to keep out of debt: but is that peculiar to India? The 
fact is, that the writer went out “ under the influence of temporary pique,” (page 
132,) remained piqued for seven years, and came back as he went. 

— of St. Andrews; with a full Account of the Recent Improvements in 
the City. By the Reverend Charles Roger. 
[A close and uble abridgment, from elaborate sources, of the history of this an- 
cient city. The story of the town, and of the Bishops, Archbishops, Martyrs, 
and Reformation, is presented in separate chapters; the usual description of the 
city and its celebrities ancient and modern is given; there is an account of its 
remarkable men—a very long list; the usual information of a topographical kind ; 
and a resumé of the great improvements recently made in the city by the exer- 
tions of Major Playfair, the Provost. The book is exceedingly well got up, with 
a plan of the city, and views of its most striking features. ] 
The Ancient Knight; or Chapters on Chivalry. By John Fuller Russell, 
B.C.L., Incumbent of St. James’s, Enfield. 
[A sketch of the history of chivalry and knighthood, from its gradual and dimly 
traced rise till its downfall on the growth of commerce, law, and standing 
armies. The book is designed for youth from the age of twelve to sixteen, and 
contains a compendious view of the subject well expressed. ] 
A Treatise on Sea-Bathing, its Use and Abuse, &c., and the Diseases Re- 
lieved by a Residence on the Sea-shore. By Thomas Kelly, Surgeon, &c. 
i sensible and popular compilation on hot, cold, and vapour sea-water baths. 
ut Mr. Kelly assumes a greater lack of popular compendiums on the subject of 
bathing than is really the case. ] 
The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq., revised and corrected by the Author. 
With an Introductory Preface. Volume XXI. “ Castlenau.” 
[ There is nothing new in this edition of one of Mr. James's best romances, unless 
it be a view of “Castlenau,” designed by the author; whose foreground looks 
more English than French. Perhaps there is some error: the reference to the 
page of this edition is an interior of Versailles. ] 
The Moral of Flowers; or Thoughts Gathered from the Field and the 
Garden. By Mrs. Hey. New edition. 
[A handsome and agreeable book, full of groups of flowers nicely coloured, with 
prose descriptions and poetical pieces. ] 
New Perropicat. 
Le Nouveau Monde; Journal Historique et Politique. Redigé par Louis 
Blanc. No.I. 15th July 1849. 
[ The French version of Louis Blanc’s Monthly Review, which we noticed last 
week; the original and the English translation being published simultaneously. 
In some minor respects the form is different, but the bulk of the matter the same. 
Of course, M. Louis Blanc is read to most advantage in his own tongue. ] 
ILLusTRATED Work. 
Roberts's Sketches in Egypt and Nubia; with Historical Descriptions b 
William Brockedon, F.R.s. Lithographed by Louis Haghe. Parts XVII. 
and XVIII. 
[Every time we look into this series of prints, we are struck with admiration, not 
only at the industry and vigour with which the most complicated and extensive 


. . . a 
loured by his illustrious pupil, but merely erased the half of the letter T 
| in the inscription “ Srxrus V. Pont:”. Two other balls penetrated the 
} long gallery of tapestry; one fell on the floor, the other at the foot of the 
“ Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” of which Hampton Court possesses the 
noble cartoon. Some cannon-balls fell on St. Peter’s, and various parts of 
the Vatican; but did no harm of any consequence. The Capitol received 
several shots, notwithstanding its distance from the Janiculum: but 
here again we have no monuments todeplore. The splendid bronze statue 
| of Mare Aurelius, placed in the middle of the open court, was especial} 
| exposed to danger; and the Romans, who were erecting hundreds of usslen 
| barricades in the streets, did nothing for the protection of the finest 
bronze extant; but Mare Aurelius and his proud charger escaped unhurt. 
A twenty-four pounder fell on the roof of the Aurora of Guido Reni, with. 
out causing any mischief. The horse of Phidias is still entire and rearing in 
the air on Mount Quirinal. The galleries of Doria Borghese, Sciarra, Rog. 
pigliosi, Barberini, Albani, Ludovisi, have not suffered either from shot 
shell, or thief. A shell exploded between the floor of the second story and 
the ceiling of the first in the Corsini Palace, with the sole injury of an old 
chair. The Farnesina, the pride of Raphael and of his wealthy patron 
Ghigi, placed immediately below the breeching batteries of the French, was 
in very great peril; many shots fell around the house, but not one penetra- 
ted this sanctuary of art. The Farnese Palace, on the opposite side of the 
Tiber, was somewhat battered by shots, its walls and roof slightly injured; 
but the admirable frescoes of Annibal Caracci within, are in their pristine 
freshness, beauty, and integrity. The Pompey statue, close by, certainly 
made a miraculous escape: some thirty shots struck the walls of this 
palace, several broke through the massive structure, and bounded from side 
to side in the very room where the statue stands; yet Pompey is unharmed, 
In the Costiguti Palace, a shot destroyed an insignificant landscape of G, 
Poussin, which was painted above the window. The noble frescoes of 
Guercino, Dominichino, and Poussin, however, are unhurt. It must be sq- 
tisfactory to General Oudinot that Poussin wasa Frenchman! Several 
churches, public buildings, and private houses in Rome, were injured by 
shells and balls; but the damage done is not serious. Even the church of 
St. Peter in Montorio, which the 7imes says is ruined, can be easily re- 
paired. This church contains only two fine works of art, and, by good for- 
tune, the only two which have escaped injury—the Temple of Bramante, 
and the fine fresco by Sebastian del Piombo. Nearly every other picture 
in the church is destroyed, or greatly damaged. We must not attribute the 
destruction here entirely to the French; for Garibaldi’s soldiers occupied 
the church, and left behind them proofs of reckless damage. Thus, Rome 
has little to weep over, and the fame of MM. Oudinot and Valliant is not 
darkened by the dust of falling monuments of imperishable memory. But 
if we bend our way through the gates of the old Roman walls, what sad, 
what frightful, what useless havoc appears! Hundreds of houses levelled 
to the ground—not a tree spared! ‘The lovely Villa Borghese has lost half 
its charms; even the little villa where Raphael lived is now no more. Nor 
was Michelangiolo’s summer retreat more fortunate. This immense sacri- 
fice of property was committed by the Romans themselves, for the better de- 
fence of the city. 


PETERMANN’S MAPS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

We have before us two maps exhibiting the hydrography or geographi- 
cal distribution of the inland waters and the population-statistics of the 
British islands—the two first of a series which will probably be continued. 
They are interesting for the information which is conveyed at a glance, and 
still more for the singularly beautiful execution. The hydrographical 


| map shows not only the course and general features of 1,500 rivers, lakes, 


waterfalls, &c, but follows out the details with a minuteness only to be 
found in much larger maps; diagrams and tables show the comparative 
fall and length of the principal watercourses. The statistical map shows 
the comparative density of population by shading, and also by small circles 
coloured according to the amount of population—speaking very eloquently 
to the eye; diagrams and tables show the progress of the population for 
terms of years, the average proportion to area, &c. The fulness of in- 
formation in a little room could only be attained by a wonderful delicacy of 
execution. The bounding lines are graduated in thickness and force pro: 





scenes are as it were grasped by the artist and forced into the limited compass of 

the paper, but also at the immense effect produced in proportion to the means | 
employed. The larger views are tinted; but besides the black and white the tints | 
are exceedingly few, limited almost to blue and a brownish yellow; yet you have 
a considerable effect of colour. By a careful and sparing use of emphasis, with 
great delicacy of gradations in tone, and no less skill in laying broad spaces of 
even or graduated tint, you have an effect of substance and space which cheat 
the - you forget the paper, and look through it at an animated and spacious | 
scene. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Lord Brougham's Speech on Foreign Affairs, in the House of Lords, on | 
Friday 20th July 1849. } 
Idiography, the New Double System of Short-hand Writing, &e. By J. | 
Fancourt. 
The Curse Removed. A Letter to the Manufacturers of Manchester on | 
the State and Prospects of England. By a Citizen of Edinburgh. 


FINE ARTS. 


STATE OF THE ROMAN MONUMENTS AFTER THE FRENCH SIEGE, 
DESCRIBED BY AN EYE-WITNESS. | 

The periodicals of Italy have lately published such precise information re- 
garding the destruction of the works of art and of the monuments of Rome, 
that one is naturally inclined to believe them. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the Italian press is greatly distinguished for exaggeration, if 
not for an utter disregard for truth. During the French siege of Rome, 
each day brought forth some sad intelligence. A barbarous shot had just 
injured the immortal frescoes of Raphael Sanzio; another had shivered the 
horse of Phidias to pieces; a shell exploded in the Spada Palace and pul- 
verized the antique statue of Pompey the Great; the Corsini Gallery was 
half ruined; the chef-d'osuvre of Guido, his charming Aurora, was also re- 
_— to have been severely damaged; even those eternal ruins of old 
@, which had resisted the invasion of so many barbarous tribes of Goths 

and Visigoths, were felled to the ground by the artillery of civilized 
France! Let not the lover of the fine arts sigh too deeply! The old 
monuments of Rome are still erect, beautiful, uninjured. The frescoes of 
Raphael and Michelangiolo in the Vatican are untouched, and shine forth 
in their wonted magnificence. A musket-ball came through the window 
of the room “of the Battle of Constantine,” designed by Raphael and co- 











portionately to the extent of the area circumscribed; the very lettering is 
graduated in the same way; so that the prominent features stand out with 
perfect clearness, and yet upon close scrutiny the eye is enabled to follow 
out a minute topography. Some of the names are written in characters 
literally finer than a hair. In the neighbourhood of London the map 
might almost serve as a topographical guide; and yet this fulness of names 
has no effect of crowding, but leaves the map the clearest that we remember 
to have seen. The subscription-list comprises testimonials from Alexander 
Von Humboldt and Professor Carl Ritter, couched in terms due to the merit 
of the artist-geographer. 











COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

F. and G. Franklin, Exeter, coachmakers—Kerrison and Son, East Harling, Norfolk, 
bricklayers—Balmer and Pye, Liverpool, corn-dealers—R. and H. G. Mees, Frome 
Selwood, drapers—Pierce and Crossfield, Liverpool, tobacconists—Ripley and Ogle, 
Leeds, cloth-manufacturers— Moore and Co. Sunderland, ship-brokers— Day and Steele, 
Hiendley, Yorkshire, wine-merchants—Crookes and Co. St. Andrew's Hill, tea-dealers; 
as far as regards S. Gibbons—Burgin and Matthews, Waltham-on-the-Woulds, m 
men—The British Crown Bleach Salt Company, Droitwich—Seeley and Holmes, Nor- 
wich—Sinclair and Howat, Liverpool, share-brokers—Lythgoe and Hollinworth, Man- 
chester, confeetioners—Cloak and Borham, Derby, paper-dealers—Ascough and Jack- 
son, Masham, Yorkshire, tallow-chandlers—Iargate and Co. Manchester, engravers ; 
as far as regards W. Hargate—Schofield and Co. Almondbury, machine-makers; as far 
as regards W. Cookson—Twigge and Morton, Llanllechid, Carnarvonshire, contractoss 
—Robertson and Jobson, Sheffield, stove-grate-manufacturers—Smith and Bell, Little 
Bolton, cotton-spinners—Setchell and Gibson, Rodney Buildings, New Kent R 
cigar-manufacturers— Hughes and Co. Manchester, drysalters—La Mark and Co. ship- 
brokers; as far as regards G. La Mark—Varley and Ollivant, Manchester, tailors— H. 
and R. Dunk, Hastings, grocers—Bowen and Gaitskell, Liverpool, tea-dealers—Holli- 
day and Nicholson, Huddersfield, chemists—Clegg and Co. Halifax, grocers—Heilbrit 
and Co. Hart Street, Mark Lane—W. W. and H. Stables, Huddersfield, woollen-manu- 
facturers— Moore and Ball, Bath Street, Newgate Street, fringe-manufacturers—Davis 
and Danells, Chatham, tea-dealers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Sturt, Georce, and Gisson, Epwarp, St. Alban’s, bankers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BUTTERFIELD, CHaRLes Corron, Petersfield, banker, to surrender Aug. 22, Sept. 25: 
solicitors, Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inna, Strand ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, 
Frederick's Place. 

Davison, GeorcE, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, banker, Aug. 21, Sept. 14: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; Messrs. Jobling and Fleming, Newcastle-upoD 
Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Lean jun., SamMvUEL Henry, Romford, auctioneer, Aug. 17, Sept. 14: solicitor, Mr, 
Ashley, Shoreditch ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Raby, Rowert, Preston, hatter, Aug. 17, Sept. 7: solicitors, Mr. Mayhew, Carey 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn; Messrs. Blackhurst and Son, Preston; official assignee, Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester. ; 

RvssELL, Hexzy, Tormoham, Devonshire, innkeeper, Aug. 15, Sept. 12: solicitors, 
Mr. Fox, Finsbury Circus; Mr. Hooper, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

SuiTH, JEREMIAH, Rugeley, scrivener, Aug. 21, Sept. 18: solicitors, Mr. Palmer, 
Rageley ; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Smita, Joux, New Sleaford, Lincolnshire, whartinger, Aug. 17, Sept. 21: solicitor, 
Mr. Brown, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

ToMLINSON, WILLIAM, Hinckley, innkeeper, Aug. 21, Oct. 2: solicitors, Mr. Cowdell 
an. Hinckley ; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

WARDLE, James, Chesterton, Newcastle-under-Lyne, coal-master, Aug. 18, Sept. 15 
solicitors, Mr. Ward, Stafford ; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, 


ham. 
Birming DIVIDENDS. 


Aug. 28, Smith and Co. Cheapside, warehousemen— Aug. 28, Congdon, Spring Street, 
Paddington, painter—Aug. 28, Williams, Fenchurch Street, merchant Aug. 30, Knight, 
Broughton Astley, Leicestershire, hosier—Sept. 4, Field, Frome, line ndraper ~Aug. 29, 
Veith, Hull, merchant—Aug. 29, Skipworth, Belton, Lincolnshire, clerk ~Aug. 29, 
Wake, Hull, merchant. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Aug. 31, Dancy, Brighton, builder—Aug. 31, Silvester, Hart Street, Covent +" n, 
sauce- “manufacturer—Aug. 29, Carter, Rochford, ironmonger—Aug. 29, Bessell, Far- 
ringdon Street, glass-merchant—Aug. 31, Martin, Bath, wine- merchant —Aug. 30, 
Wikinson, Birmingham, grocer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown tothe contrary on or before August 28. 
Phillipps, Upper Bullingham, Herefordshire, banker—Turner, Sheffield, innkeeper 
Barton, Bradford, Yorkshire, engraver—Deanlove, Knaresborough, grocer _Kinnell, 
Bolton Terrace, Walworth, spinner—Rogers, Whitchurch, coal-merchant—Warne, 
Newport, Isle of Wight, grocer—Hall, Hereford, linendraper —Robinson, Slough, grocer 

—Thompson, Derby, woollendraper. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Eccles, Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire, cotton-spinner; first div. of 7s. 6d. Aug. 7, or 
any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Halliday and Paton, Salford, 
chemists ; first div. of 15s., on the separate estate of E. Paton first div. of 2s., and on 
the separate estate of A. P. Halliday first div. of 10s., Aug. 7, or any subsequent Tues- 
day ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—R. and M. Smith, Manchester, calico-printers ; second 
div. of 11jd. Aug. 7, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Burton 
and Co. Manchester, manufacturers ; first div. of 3s. Aug. 7, or any subsequent Tues- 
day; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Adams, Selby, watchmaker ; first div. of 8d. Aug. 7 
or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Alletson jun. and Co. Wakefield, dyers; 
first div. of 2s. Aug. 7, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Davison, Dud- 
ley Hill, Yorkshire, woolstapler ; first div. of 6d. Aug. 7, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr. Hope, Leeds— Wilkin, Nicholas Lane ; first div. of Is. 0jd. Aug. 8, and subsequent 
Wednesday ; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Woollatt, Holborn Hill, draper; first div. 
of 2s. 5d. Aug. 11 ; Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place—Price, Belle Savage Hotel, inn- 
keeper ; first div. of 5d. Aug. 11; Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place—Cooper, Drury 
Lane, ironfounder ; second div, of lid. and first and second divs. of 3s. 7d. on new 
proofs, Aug. 11 ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry— 
first div. of 6d. on the separate estate of C. 
separate estate of C. Warren, any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmin 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Bell, Dundee, merchant, Aug. 14, Sept. 4—Clapperton, Lasswade, Edinburgh, farmer, 
Aug. 13, Sept. 5—Wilson, Dalkeith, merchant, Aug. 23, Sept. 4. 





Friday, August 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Clarke and Shaw, Derby, maltsters—Kelson and Fortt, Bath, British-wine-mer- 
chants—Hall and Higginbotham, Salford, smallware-manufacturers—Daniels and 
White, Woolwich, tailors—Blair and Burton, Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-spinners—Hunt 
and Co. Maidstone, barge-owners; as far as regards J. Hunt—Morgan and Collett, 
Hanley, Staffordshire, grocers —Fonseca and Co. London; Fonseca and Co. Oporto, 
merchants—Farley and Mills, Featherstone Strect, furniture-manufacturers—Kenn 
and Reynolds, Bath, furriers—Evans and Sherriff, Oxford Street, linendrapere—Tork- 
ington and Co. Bury, railway-contractors—W. and E. M. Kettle, Little Queen Street, 
news-agents—-Mordaunt and Co. Sambrook Court, linen-factors—Hardy and Bening- 
field, Castle Street, Holborn, law-stationers—Caldwell and Jones, Swinton ; 
Guildford ; Caldwell and Chapman, Edentield, Lancashire; and Caldwell, Haslingden, 
Lancashire, railway-contractors—J. and T. H. Portas, Liverpool, appraisers—Luntley 
and Eason, New Broad Street, Bishopsgate, printers—Barnett and Bradbury, Leaden- 
hall Street, cheesemonzers -Kleyser and Tritschler, Oxford Street, clock-makers— 
Smith and Richardson, Derby, rope-manufacturers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

CROASDALE, Tuomas C #3ak, Foxhill Grove, Blackburn, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

CLaBpon, SARAH, Stapleford, Cambridge, newspaper-proprietor, to surrender Aug. 
27, Sept. 21: solicitor, Mr. Hall, Brunswick Row, Queen Square; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street. 

Doran, Joun, Blanchland, 
Plumptre; Mr. Cram, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
castle-upou-Tyne. 

Fisner, Davip Nunn, Lynn Regis, musicseller, Aug. 17, Sept. 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Stevens and Satchell, Queen Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Jackson, Josern, Talwrn Esclasham Above, Wrexham, farmer, Aug. 23, Sept. 17 : 
solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Coy, Temple ; Mr. Bremner, Liverpool ; official assignee, 
Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Leacu, Bensamin, Watford, 








15: solicitors, Mr. 
Mr. Wakley, New- 


Durham, banker, Aug. 18, Sept. 
official assizuee, 





saddler, Aug. 18, Sept. 21: solicitor, Mr. Warrand, 
Castle Street, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Nrxon, (nares, Birmingham, picture frame-maker, Avg. 18, Sept. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Spencer and Rollings, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham, 

ParrittT, Wittiam, Gravesend, builder, Aug. 17, Sept. 21: solicitor, Mr. Steele, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Sorspy, Jonn, Sheffield, stcel-melter, Aug. 25, Oct.6: solicitors, Mr. Tattershall, 
Great James Street; Mr. Broadbent, Sheffield; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, 
Sheffield. 





DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 8, Seal, Little Qucen Street, Holborn, china-dealer— Aug. 31, Hooper, Holloway 
Road, statuary—-Aug. 31, Rawlinson, George Street, Minories, draper—Aug. 31, Ben- 
susan, and Co. Great Prescott Street, merchants—Sept. 6, Maddocks senior, Lianguin, 
Monmouthshire, wood-dealer —Sept. 3, Williams, Liverpool, hosier—Sept. 6, Shephard, 
Liverpool, victualler. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Aug. 31, Tindle, South Shields, banker —Sept. 4, Nicholls, Bristol, stock-broker-— 
Sept. 3, Mallett, Tiverton, grocer—Sept. 3, Pratt, Newton Abbott, druggist—Sept. 1, 
Davies, Dudley Port, ironmaster. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Aug. 31. 

Dickison, Little Tower Strect, wine-merchant— Scriven, Glastonbury, 
—Haylock, Cambridge, chemist— Wills, High Holborn, victualler—Hyland, Ewhurst, 
Sussex, grocer—Morris, Hereford, hop-merchant—Carter, Gainsborough, engineer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Paterson and Co. Kingswinford, ironfounders; first div. of 6s. 
9d. and first div. of 1s. 10d. on the separate estate of Boydell and Roper, any day till 
the 14th instant, and Oct. 11th or any Thursday followiug, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham 
Baldock, Nottingham, grocer; second div. of 1d. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Bir- 
mingham—D. and F. D. Smith, Beevor Lance, Hammersmith, drysalters; first div. of 
78. 5d. and first div. of 20s. on the separate estate of D. Smith, Aug. 15, or any Wed- 
nesday after Nuv. 1; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Strect—Bates, Kettering, watch- 
maker; first div. of 2s. 4d. Aug. 15, or any Wednesday after Nov. 1; Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghali Street—Shorter, Chamomile Street, corn-dealer; second div. of 4jd. Aug. 
15, or any Wednesday after Nov. |; Mr. Whitmore, Rasinghall Street—Fordyce, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, bookseller; third civ. of ld. Aug 11, or and subsequent Saturday ; 
Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Tweddle, Liverpool, soap-manufacturer; second 
div. of Is. 13d. and first and second div. of 9d. and Is. Ld. on new proofs, Aug. 15th; 
Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Buddle, Paddington, timber-merc hant ; first div. of 2s. 6d. Aug. 
11, and three subsequent Saturdays afier Oct. 6; Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTBATIONS. 

Miller, Glasgow, trader, Aug. 14, Sept. 8—Donaldson, 

13, Sept. 3—Stewart, Inveravon, banker, Aug. 16, Se pt. 6. 





Pitlessie, manufacturer, Aug. 


Caldwell, | 


| 
tallow-chandler 


and secend div. of 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| 


Adams and Warren, Shrewsbury, bankers; | 
M. Adams, and second div. of 3s. 4d. on the | 


ham—Gibson, St. | 
Alban’s, banker ; first div. of ls. 2d. Aug. 11, Oct. 13, 20,27; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Ln. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Satu. | Monday. Twesduy. Wednes | Thurs. | Priday, 

oa. onsen | aes | oe oue>| mee 
$ per Cent Consols.., 223 oy | 928 | (92 925 | 93 
Ditto for Account. 9s | off | gag oa 924 925 
3 per Cents Re duced 9 } 922 | 923 924 | 924 2 
34 per Cents...... : 934 933 933 939 | 93% 93, 
Long Annuities .... weuasancdneneadl } 9s | y 9 | y 8 
Bank Stock ,7 per oak aed | 1996 | 200 | — 199g 199% — 
India Stock, 10% . . eeevcese eee _ _ —_— i — | — _ 
Exchequer Bills, per is pm 48 5i so |lClU48 49 
India Bonds, “a per Ce Ce ut .. iceaind {82 pm ST ne) | — | 60 | 73 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian......... ovcce.coesSp. Ct] 77 Massachusetts sient -5 pct 105 
Belgian .. 49 — —— | Mexican . oa _ — 
innees .2— | 47 Michigan . ‘- ——_ 

| Brazilian . cece oe b5— !} 85 | Mississippi | Sterling). 6— | — 

| Buenos Ayres ........ . 5124, |, New York ( em» eee erie =- ove 
Chilian . eee t— 93g | Ohio ... coseeeeS = | 999 
Danish . a SO Pe nnsylvania -_ t— j 81g exd. 
Dutch | (Ex. 12 Guilders) *:. + | ed 523 «| «Peruvian ° t— = 
Ditto. a— | 8! Portugucse bt - — 
French t— _ | Ditto ...... eveees s= —_ 
Ditto oe tt - —_ Russian ... .. 5 — | 106 
Indiana Sterling) st— _— Spanish .... -b6— | 1 
Chinois . ......6- scenes t= —_ Ditto. s=- ly 
Kentucky ... ee = Ditto Passive) 3 
Louisiana Sterling coscesees = 89 Ditto (Deferred) .... 1 
Maryland (Sterling)..... -t— 90 Venezuela Active. ... | 26 

SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation ‘nen the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— Banas— 

Caledonian.........- «+++» 238 «6©|)~=s Australasian ........... seeeeesl 23 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 40; British North ‘American ee | — 
Eastern Counties. ) Colonial ........6ssseee | — 
Great Northern 92 | Commercial of London . «| ao 
Great North of England —_ London and Westminster -| 2a 
Great South. and West Ireland . 33g SC London Joint Stock . 16 
Great Western .. ... ++. oe 77 i National of Ireland . | —_ 
Hulland Selby .. ° 92 Nationa! Provincial .. . —_ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ° 63 Provincial of Lreland... 3e 
Lancaster and Uarlisle .......... i — | Union of Australia .. 25 
London Brighton and South Conny 874 exd. | Long Of LONdOD ...ceieceeeene lo 
London and Blackwall .......... a | Min } 

London and North-western ..... 129) | a ce cccsercvsccesecseee eee — 
Midland .... ceeses 614 Brazilian imperial . eel id 
North British 13 } Ditto (St. John Del Key) 9: 
South-eastern and Dover ° 23 CO Cobre Copper .....sccceccsceces, Wend 
South-western ......... . 342 | MisceLtansovs— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick oe 20 | Australian Agricultural .. ....+| 164 ex d. 
York and North Midland eoecses 293 Canada ..... ... © esese _— 
oc Ks— } General Steam 22% 
East and West India .........+-- 1s } Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 70 
London .......+.. lla } Royal Mail Steam.........+.... 52¢ 
St. Katherine... . it — South Australian.......... o 16 


} 


| 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





| 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 4th day of Aug. 1549. 
188UE DEPARTMENT- 

- £27,495,805 Government Debt ...... 
Other Securities ... 
Gold Coin and Bullion ° 
Silver Bullion ....++.+++++ 


Notes issued ...... 


. £11,015,100 
2,98. 








£27 495,805 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital......++++ £14, 553,000 Government Securities, (in- 

Rest .... cluding ~~ tea gamete “ae 












Public Deposits* . Other Securities . su eeerees 

Other Deposits 10,503,334 fotes eee . 3263.3 5 

Seven Day and othe: r Bills . 1 559 Gold and ‘Silver Coin 937,002 
£33,134,596 | £33 ,134,596 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comiaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Acct. 





















BULLION. Per oz. METALS. o er ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £79 10 - ©0090 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars... 615 0 - OOD @ 
Bow Beare «cccccccccccceccccs .. © 4103 | Lead, British Pig .... 15 15 16086 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. - 0 4 11g | Steel, English .. o°0 ° +. ©@80 

GRAIN, oer Lane, Aug. 10. 
’ ‘. 
Wheat, R. New: 36t040 ere 022 | Maple dito Oats, Feed. 17 to 18 
+» 40—44 | Barley ee 18 —21 | White.. 2 Fine. 18—19 
+. 37—40 Malting 25 —26 Boilers ... 37 ~ ay | Poland .. 19—20 
41—42 | Malt,Ord.... 52—54 | Beans, Ticks. 25 —27 Fine. 20—21 
eee 43-47 Fine . 54—5e | Old . 28—29 Potato .. 22—23 
Super. New .. 48—50 | Peas, Hog ... 29 —31 Harrow... 31—33 | Fine . 23 ~24 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 


Per Qr. (Imperia]) of England and Wales. 





Wheat.... 47s. 94. | Rye ... .... 27s. 24. Wheat...... Is, Od. 
—- +» 2511 0 Barley - 3 @ 
Oats... .... 1810 1 Oats ...... 1 0 





Weekly Averages for the Week ending Aug. 4. 
Wheat, 45s. 0d.—Barley , 26s. 34.—Oats, 19s. 4d. diated 25s. 6d.—Beans, 31s. 10d.— Peas, 32s. ld, 


FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ..........persack ™ to 47s. Butter—Best Fresh, |2». Od. per dos. 
Seconds 2.02000 cove ssesceces Carlow, 3!. 5s. to 3i. Ss. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk. on board chip 3 33 = 4! Bacon, Irish .. coves sper owt, 664.— 70s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ...... 35 — 38 | Cheese,Cheshire . cusecce « 4 == 76 
Bran..... + + per quarter : — 0 Derby Plain ... 





0 Hams, York . 


Pollard, fine. ° 
| Eggs, French, per i 20, ‘bs. ‘od to 7s. 64, 


Bread, ba to 79d. the ant ioaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Catrce at 


ate ep AND aarar wae 
d 











d s. ad. sa s. a. ‘ Se ITHFIBLD. 
Beef .. 2 6to3 0w 3 6 .. « 38 Ot3 Btod 7 
Mutton §$—3 2—3 85. 3 2—3 &8—4 2) Reasts 
Veal 2 8—3 4—3 10 » 2 6—3 O—3 8 Sheep. 
Pork... 3 0O—3 B8B—4 8 ...4. 4 O—4 4—4 6 Calves. 
Lamb. 3 0-4 O—4 8. 40-4 6—5 0 Pigs... 
° To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
HOPS POTATOES 
Kent Pockets ..... seseee oe» Bhs. to 1205. York Regents .. --perton.. Os,to O#, 
Choice ditto....... @ sevececes 90 — 165 Scotch Keds .. eee - @ 
Sussex Pockets .......esese0+ 65 — 112 | Devons... cos.cosee @ = @ 
Fine ditto ........-cccee0:00+ 90 — 170 | Kentand Essex Whites ......... o=-— 0 





HAY AND STRAW. 


Cumeeriannd 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMirarieto Wairrecmare 











70s. to 75s... 50s. to rw eccccecsoce OO OD Tie 
50 = 65 o-— ee . oo = uv 
50 — 65 o— @ uo — 
99 — 98 oo — 9. 5 = 86 
32 — 36 23 = 3 o- 2 — 8 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. Sa 
Meme GE ccceiccccvecees prow. ae Od. Tea, Bohea, fine, . are Os. 1d. t0 Os. 3d, 
Kefined ° 18 6 Congou, fine...... scoooes 1B m—1 DO 
Linseed Ol] .......-.4. ' 5 3 Souchong, fine .... 13 —3 6 
Linseed Oil-Cake . per 1000 9 10 0 - Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d om, fine (in bond) per cwt. 58s. to 100s. 
Moulds. (6d, pe r doz. disc t) 7s. 0d od Ordinary ......+.«+- 32s — 36s. 
Ge BE ccccce seccoseece 0s. Of am .. Muscovado, per owt.. 26s. S$. 





. 6d. | West India Molasses .... 16. 64. to 199, Od, 


MOB. cssesss sevres 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—MADAME 
SONTAG, and Madilles. PARODI and ALBONI. 
It is respectfully announced that on Tvesbay next, Avovst 
lth, will be revived. 


Mozart's celebrated Opera, 
LE ZZE D FIGARO. 
With the following powerful cast. 
Susanna. cancccescese eccceces Madame Sontag 


Madame Parodi. 
Madlle. Alboni. 


The Countess .. 
Cherubino.... 




















Figaro .. Signor Belletti. 
Basilio .. Signor Bartolini. 
The Count . Signor Coletti. 


. oe eve ...Signor Lablache. 

To conclude with various entertainments in the Ballet de 
partment, comprising the talents of Madlle. Carolina Rosati, | 
Mdlles. Marra, Thomassini, Julien, Lamoureux, Aussandon, 
MM. Dor, Charles, Gouriet, Di Mattia, Venafra, &. The | 
Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. Applica 
tions for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box 
office of the Theatre, where Pit Tickets may be obtained as 
usual, price 10s. 6d. each. 


ER MAJESTY’'S THEATRE.—FARE- 
WELL NIGHTS, Tvespay, Avoevusr lith, Tuvurspay, 
Avevar léth, and Sarcrpay, Avovst 18th 
It is respectfully announced that the FAREWELL and 
LAST NIGHTS will take place on Torspay, Avevsr lith, 
Tuvaspay, Avousr 16th, and Sarcannay, Avorsr 18th 
Roum ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 


GARDEN. 


Bartolo... 




















LAST W K OF THE SEASON 
LAST NIGHT OF “LE PROPH 
LAST NIGHT OF “ LES HUGUE? 8.” | 
On Tvurspay Next, Avovust Mth, 1849, will be performed, | 
for the Last Time, Meyerbeer’s New Grand Opera,“ LE 


PROPHETE,” the principal Characters by 
Madame Viardot Signor Lavia. 
Miss Catherine Hayes. Signor Romumi. 
Signor Marini Signor Mei. 
Signor Tagliafico Sigaori Polonini and Mar'o 


UBSCRIPTION NIGHT. 
LAST APPEARANCE OF MADAME GRISI. 
LA NIGHT OF THE “HUGUENOTS.” 

The Directors beg leave respectfully to state that, in com 
pliance with the wish of many of their Subscribers, who are 
about to leave town, a Subscription Night will be given nex1 
Tavurspay. Avovsr !6th, instead of Sarcrpay, Avoust 25th 
On this occasion Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, “‘ LES HUGUE 
NOTS,” will be given for the Last Time, the principal Cha- 
racters by 

Madame Grisi, (her Last 

Appearance this Season. ) 
Madame Dorus Gras. 
Madame Beltini. 

dle. Angri. 

Signor Mario. 

Mr. Sims Reeves 

Signor Tagliatico 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. | 
The Performances will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. | 
Tickets and Stalls for each evening may be had at the Box- 

| 
} 
| 
| 





M. Massol. 

Signor Luigi Mei 

Signor Lavia. 

Signor Polontini. 

Signor Rommi 

Signor Soldi. 

Signor Talamo, and Signor 
Marini. 








office of the Theatr: nd of the principal Librarians. 
HE N IL E. —NOW 
at the EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, a New and 
splendid MOVING PANORAMA OF THE NILE, exhibiting 
e whole of the stupendous Works of Antiquity now remain 
ing on its banks, between CAIRO, the capital of EGYPT, and | 
the Second Cataract in NUBIA. Painted by Henny Warren 
and James Faney, from Drawings made by Joseru Bonom1, 











OPENED, 















during a residence of many years in Egypt. Hours, Three | 
Noon ; Eight Evening. Stalls, 3s.; Pit allery, Is | 
USICAL UNION.—Juty 21, 1849. | 


Resolved, “‘ That the thanks of the Committee of the 
Musical Union be given to Mr. Ella for the ability and judg- 
ment with which he directed the performances during the 
past season.” Signed Apotruvs, President 

Facmourn, Chairman 
Committee—Saltoun, Milford, G. Clerk, G. Cadogan, F 
Perkins, Spencer Shelley, L. Parsons, A. F. Barnard, John 
Campbell, J. Clayton Freeling, A. C. Legge 
OMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION. 
—EXAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES of MERIT of 
Candidates employed as achers in Elementary Schools not 
connected with the Church of England. Examinations will 
be held at various times and places, commencing on the 10th 
of Serremerr next No Candidates can be admitted on | 
whose behalf application has not been made by the Managers 
of the Schools in which they are employed to the Secretary, 
Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, Downing | 
Street, London, on or before the 27th of Avovsr. 


x | 
ILITARY EDUCATION. — HANWELL, | 
MIDDLESEX. The principal of the HANWELL COL- | 
LEGE and PREPARATORY SCHOOL has engaged the ser | 
vices of a gentleman of extensive theoretical and practical | 
military knowledge, in order to prepare pupils of an advanced | 
age intended for the army, for taking high professional ground 
upon their entering the service. This preparation is in addi 
tion to the instructions which have been declared by the Com- 
mander-in-chief essential to the future candidate for a mili 
tary commission, and which have been hitherto included in 
the Collegiate Course. 
Terms and further particulars may be obtained on applica 
tion to the Secretary. J. A. Emerton, D.D. Principal 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 
4, College Green, Dublin. 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman 
Charles Graham, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. , F. Charles Maitland, Esq 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi- | William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq (dent. | F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques 
SECOND SE YNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
This Company, established by act of Parliament in 1834, af 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its com 
mencement ; 
ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 99,0007 
In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat 
ing class from the time they were effected to the 3lst Dec 
1840, and from that date to 3ist Dec. 1847, 23/. per cent per 
Annum was added at the General Meeting on the 6th July 
1848. 
The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the 
































Bist Dec. 1848, is as follows— 
Sum Time Sum added Sum added Sum 
Assured. Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 
in 1841 in 1848 at death. 
z. £. 8. d. , a &, - & ¢ 
5,000 =13 yrs. 10 mths. 683 6 8 787 100 6470168 
§,000 12 years 5c0 0 0 787 100 6,287 100 
5,000 10 years 300 0 0 787 100 6,087 100 
5,000 8 years 100 0 0 787 100 5,887 10 0 
5,000 6 years eves 675 00 5,675 00 
$,000 4 years 450 00 5,450 00 
5,000 2 years er00 225 00 5,225 00 
The premiums nevertheless are on the most mocerate scale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 
affrded on applicat on to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall M ul, london. 


| clined to support the charity 
| the first Wednesday in every 


OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 


RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Established 
1772. President—The Ear! of Romney. 

7 . ( Lord Kenyon. 

Vice-Presidents. | Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
xEspay, the Ist of Aveusr 1849, the cases of 22 Peti 
were considered, of which 18 were approved, 
and | deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 4th of Jury, 20 Debtors, of 
whom 15 had wives and 39 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was 2771. 3s. 7d. 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herrie 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in- 
, and where the Society meet on 
month. Josern Lunn,Secretary. 


. hr + oe hl Tan 
RISH FAMINE RELIEF FUND 
DISTRIBUTED THROUGH the BISHOPS and 
CLERGY of the ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
Sub-Committee for Managing the Fund 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart. Chairman. 
The Most Noble Marquis of | D. M. Perceval 
Blandford, M.P A. G. Stapleton, 

G. A. Hamilton, Esq. M.P. Colonel Powney, 

Chas. Hay Frewen, Esq. M.P. | H. J. Jones, Esq. 

The Sub-Committee have to acknowledge below the Sub 
scriptions received in answer to their last appeal. 

They grieve to add that, while the grants which those Do 
nations have enabled them to make, have called forth from 
the Bishops and Clergy of the Church in Ireland, by whom 
they have been dispensed, expressions of the deepest thank 
fulness, the Committee continue to receive the most urgent 
and anxious appeals for further help. Our fellow creatures 
still dying from famine, dysentery, and fever ; holders of 
small patches of land, who as such are excluded from all aid 
under the Poor-law, without food, money, or credit, driven 
to forestal the half ripe potato crops, that should have fed 





Wep- 


- itioners 
3 inadmissible, 


















sq. 









| their families through the winter; hundreds of children in 


Poor Schools thankful for a single meal a day; the inmates of 
work and fever houses reduced to half rations—these and 
similar details form the burden of appeals of which the 
Committee are in constant receipt: the consideration of ex 
pense of advertising alone prevents their being given here in 
detail 

In the name and on the behalf of the untiring and uncom- 
plajining though literally self-sacrificing Pastors, the Clergy 
of the Established Church, the Sub-Committee are therefore 
again induced to appeal to the Christian benevolence of the 
wealthy and the able, for the means of affording at least 
some relief until the harvest shall render further solicitation 
unnecessary 

Total amount ree 

of the Fund. 





ived since the reopening 
a ee ea £2,089 19 10 

















Old Balance of 1847 189 ly 5 
£2,279 19 3 
Grants 
To the Diocese of Tuam £794 
” Cork - 220 
” Kilmore. 290 
- Killaloe 160 
Cashel 180 
Limerick 200 
Ossory 20 
9 Meath 30 
Special Grants .. 50 
—1.914 0 0 
Advertising and other Expenses 227 6 8 
—_— 2,171 6 8 
Balance in hand 2 2 os « ES F 
Received since the last Advertisement— 
Pr. B eae ss « «- BO ®@ 
Rev. W. Colvile . ° 300 
A.M.T ge a ae a a 300 
ie 6 « © 6 s+ & * » ee 
Mrs. M. Frewin 330 
Rey. R Goldham 100 
Mrs. E. F. Turner 10 0 0 
8. A. Hankey, Esq 0 0 @ 
J Botchett, Esq ° 1 0 0 
N.T ° ee) ee Mud oe wss 
Anonymous from Worcester, per Morning 
Herald re ° s - 0 0 0 
The Misses Washington . 8 00 
Rev. J.A.Seott. . . . . 718 0 
Thank-offering of a Family on entering a 
New House . “a . 62 8 
J. A. Openshaw, Esq. “a a oo 56 0 0 
T. C. . “i Sy 33 0 
Mrs. Barnett 100 
T.A.B ai - 010 0 
Rev. P. H. Lee 400 
Rev. W. Harding 500 
Rev. H. Linton 200 
The Ear! of Cavan 300 
Rev. V. W. Regan 5 0 0 
Rev. R. Tillard 200 
Rev. A. F. Lindon ° 010 6 
“ Christo in pauperibus "” 100 
Lrdy Rose (3d dona 600 
“ A Widow's Mite”. . . 2 200 
Major Forester, 52d Reg. 5 00 
Rev. W. Vale. .. .- 200 


Subscriptions are received by the Secretary, 3, Old Palace 
Yard, who will show the accounts and confirmatory docu 
ments. Also by the following Bankers— 

Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Co. 217, Strand ; 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand ; 
Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, and Co. 67, Lombard Street 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, 42, Old Broad Street. 
By order of the Committee, 
Wittiam Henry Becramy, Secretary. 
National Club, August 9, 1849 





| of the 


ADIES, during the Heat and Dust of | 


4 Summer, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irrita- 
bility, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation at 
tending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin 
Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discolorations, fly 
before its application, and give place to de icate smoothness 
In cases of sun-burn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long 
been acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshing properties 
have obtained the patronage of Royalty and the elite of the 
aristocracy throughout Europe. Price 4s.6d. and &s. 6d. per 
bottle. Sold by A. Rowtano and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden 

— ~ DE 
READFUL BAD LEGS CURED BY 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Extract of a 
Letter from John Eastman, Esq. of Buenos Ayres, dated 
April 3,1849. To Professor Holloway. My dear Sir—Your 
Pills and Ointment are in very great repute here, and many 
wonderful cures have been performed by their use: one in 
particular I will relate. A Portuguese Farmer who had been 
confined to the house with sore legs for more than five years, 
which rendered him quite incapable of following any kind 
of work, is now so perfectly cured by the use of your Pills 
and Ointment, that he can follow the p!ough and attend per- 
sonally to the most laborious farming operations. Sold by all 
Druggiste, and at Professor Hottoway’s Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 
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ANK of AUSTRALASIA, (incorporated 
Royal Charter, 1535,) 8, Austinfriars, April 1, 1848 y 

Court of Directors GRANT BILLS and LETTERS of Chane 
on the undermentioned branches, viz. : Sydney, Maitiand oy 
bourne, Geelong, Hobart Town, Launceston, and Adel “4 
1 conte = meg be learnt on application either at their 
offices, 8, Austinfriars, or at their bankers’ y Simi 
Payne, and Smiths. > sunita, 

By order of the Board, 


NEW ZEALAND COMPANY LAND 


The Company possess, under Crown Titles 
Tracts of Land in its Settlements of Wellington 
Plymouth, and Otago. 

These are offered for Purchase in Town Allo 
Quarter Acre, (Suburban, in Otago only, of Ten 
Rural of Twenty-five Acreseach; and for Past 
portion to the quantity of Purchased Land he} 
plicant. 

The Terms and further particulars may be obtai 
New Zealand House, London, or the Otago Omen ned * Ge 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 7 > Com 

By order of the Court of Directors 

Tuomas Cuppert Hanrine 

New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings _ 
London, Ist August 1849. 


Wittmas MILLIKEN, See, 
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TEW ZEALAND COMPANY'S gyip— 
IN The First Class Passenger Ship MOOLTAN, ga) ms 
will be despatched for the Company's Settlements, from Gene 
nock, on Tuesday, the lith September next, and will carry a . 
experienced Surgeon shes 

Apply at the New Zealand House, London ; the Otago Of. 
fice, 27, South Hanover Street, Edinburgh; or to Mesers 
Roxburgh, Richardson, and Co. Brokers, Royal Bank Place 
Glasgow. By order of the Court, : 

Tuomas Cupsert Haartyeroy 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, - 
London, 9th August 1849. 


HE AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL 


COMPANY (Incorporated by Royal Charter 1824 will 
despatch, from the East India Docks, for their Colony of 
PORT STEPHENS, on the 25th August, the New Ship AR. 
TEMISIA, Al, 12 years, 558 tons register, John Ridley 
Commander. ad 

An experienced Surgeon has been appointed to the ship, 
and a Surveyor in the employment of the Company, of 20 years’ 
experience as a Colonist, will accompany the first band of 
Emigrants. 

Applications for land in Lots of 50 Acres and upwards, by 
which purchasers will be entitled to a Free Passage, must be 
made at the Company's Office, 12, King’s Arms Yard, Moor- 
gate Street 

Parties not purchasing land of the Company, desirous of 
proceeding to Port Stephens or Sydney, may be accommo- 
dated on application to Hall Brothers, 2, Riches Court, Lime 
Street, or to T. B. Mallett, 4, Castle Court, Birchin Lane 

N.B. Easy access to view the ship in the East India Docks 
is afforded by the Blackwall Railway, the trains for which 
leave every twenty minutes, from London Street, Fenchurch 
Street 











For Freight or Passage, apply tO Hall, Brothers, 2, Riches 
Court, Lime Street; or to T. B. Mallett, 4, Castle Court, 
Birchin Lane 

The Ship will be ready for the inspection of intending Emi 
grants on and after the 26th instant. 

By order of the Court, Groace Enostrom, Sec 

July 20th, 149 
C= TRACT FOR FIRE-BRICKS, CLAY, 

LOAM, AND SAND. 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 2d August 1549 . 
The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give notice, that on Turspay, the 28th instant, at 
One o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such Persons as 
may be willing to Contract for supplying her Majesty's several 
Dockyards with 
STOURBRIDGE, WELSH, AND WINDSOR 
*IRE- BRICKS, 
FIRE, CLAY, LOAM, AND GLASS GRINDERS’ SAND. 

Samples of the Articles and a Form of the Tender may be 
seen at the said Office. No Tender will be received after One 
o’clock on the day of treaty, nor any noticed, unless the 
Party attends, oran Agent for him duly authorized in writing. 


Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten 
der for Fire Bricks, &c " and must also be delivered at Somer- 
set Place, accompanied by a Letter signed by a responsible 
Person, engaging to become bound with the Person tendering 
in the sum of 200/. for the due performance of the Contract. 


NONTRACTS for SALT PORK, of the Cure 
/ of the United Kingdom, or any Foreign Country what 
socever 





Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and 
Transport Services, 
Somerset Place, July 30, 1849 

The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land do hereby give notice, that on Tucarspay, the 27th Sep 
tember next, at One o'clock, they will be ready to treat with 
such persons as may be willing to CONTRACT for the sup- 
ply of a quantity of 

SALT PORK, 

cure of the United Kingdom, or of any Foreign 
Country whatsoever, equal to 6 ,000 tierces, to be cured in the 
ensuing season, and to be delivered in tierces, excepting a 
part thereof, equal to 100 tierces, which is to be delivered in 
casks containing 100Ibs. each, and for which separate tenders 
are to be made ; their Lordships reserving to themselves the 
power, when the tenders are opened, of contracting either 
for the whole, or fer such part thereof only as they may 
deem fit, or of not contracting for any part ; and also an un 
limited power of selection, according to quality 

Every Tender to specify where the meat is intended to be 
cured, anda separate price for each denomination of cure 
comprised therein 

The Pork to be delivered into her Majesty's Victualling 
Storesat Deptford, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Haulbowline, 
in such proportions as shall hereafter be directed, and within 
the following periods— 

One-third ) { 31st March 

Two-thirds § ( 3ist May 
and to be paid for by bills payable at sight, but not during 
the first period of delivery, for any quantity beyond that 
specified 

The Conditions of the Contract may be seen at this Office, 
or by applying to the Agent for the Victualling at Cork, or 
to the Collectors of her Majesty’s Customs at Limerick, Bel 
fast, Waterford, and Newry, or to the Secretary of the Post 
master-General at Dublin, or to the Resident Agent for 
Transports at Leith 

No Tender will be admitted for a less quantity than 300 
tierces, except for the quantity to be delivered in casks, con- 
taining 1001bs. each. 

No Tender will be received after One o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor any noticed unless the Party attends, or some 
Person on his behalf, duly authorized in writing 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner of the envelope 
the words “ Tender for Salt Pork,” and “ Comptroller for 
Victualling,” and must also be deliver d at Somerset Place, 
and be accompanied by a letter signed by two responsible 
persons, engaged to become bound with the person tendering, 
in a sum equal to 25/. per cent on the amount of the contract, 
for the due performance of the same. 





On or before the } 1850, 
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ESSRS. NICOLL’S Wholesale and Count- 
ing-house Departments for the London Branches in the 
Shipping and W oollen Trades are in Change Alley, Cornhill, 
and 120, Regent Street. 
MHE NICOLL PALETOT WAREROOMS, 


114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill.—Also for 
Nicoll's Morning Coat, now in almost universal request for 
the Country, Riding, Walking, Seaside, &c. Shooting Jacke ts 
adapted for the Moors, &c. Many have assumed the use of 

e word PALETOT, but Messrs. Nicott are the sole Pa- 
tentees of the design and material 
KETCHING FROM NATURE.—DICKIN- 

SON’S VADE MECUM. A portable compendium of every 
‘or the above purpose, containing Colour-bex, Easel, 
req compressed in an incredibly small 
compass, the size not exceeding 12 inches by 4, and weighing 
scarcely more than an ordinary Sketch-book. The inventors 
confidently asset that ne thing has hitherto been designed for 
artists <0 valuable as this arrangement. To be seen at Messrs 
Dicursson and Co.'s 114, New Bond Street. ° 

ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
, very durable, and cheap 
P 0 | 4 feet 6 inches wide £3 3 0 
Sfeet G inches wide 2 13 0] 5 feet wick ev-eoe 810 © 
4 feet wide....-- ° 18 ©| 5 fect 6 inches wide 318 0 
One of these, with a French mattress on it, is a most elastic 
and soft bed. Heat and Son's list of bedding, with full par- 
ticulars of weight, sizes, and prices of every description of 
bedding, sent free by post Heat and Sox, bedding manu 
facturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road 


> . <p > . mw 2 : : 
HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 
merable proofs Of the high estimation in which GOW 
LAND’S LOTION is held by the most distinguished posses- 
sors of brilliant complexions This elegant preparation com 
prehends the preservation of the complexion both from the 
effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy, and preser~ing the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned “ Ropert 
Suaw, London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp 
of the genuine. Price 2s. 9d. ard 5s. 6d.; quarts, Ss. 6d 
ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER contains no acids, nor anything that can in 
jure the finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and 
other impurities, produces a beautiful white appearance has 
a fragrant perfume, and tends to sweeten and purify the 
breath. Wholesale and retail of Mercatre, Bino ey, and 
Co. Brush-Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 2s. per box. Cau 
tion —The genuine powder will have the Royal Arms, com 
bined with those of H.R. H. Prince Albert, on the lid of the 
box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, “ Mer 


care, Binecry, and Co. 130 e, Oxford Street 
LIMBIRD ENGRAVES A CARD- 
@J ¢ PLATE, any style, and prints 100 of the very best cards 
for 4s.6d_ A greai variety of pearl, papier maché, tortoiseshell, 
and other fancy card-cases. Stationery and blotting cases, 
travelling writing-desks and dressing-cases, portfolios of all 
sizes, ink-stands, penholders, gold pens, and ever-pointed 
pencil-cases. The new bone pen, 50 in a box for 6d. writing 
papers at 9d ly». Is. 6d. and 2s. 3d. the packet of five perfect 
quires, and every article in stationery of the best quality and 
lowest prices at Limur:ro's, 143, Strand, facing Catherine St 


ABLE AND DESSERT KNIVES, IN 
CASES.—MECHI, Cutler, 4, Leadenhal Street, has an 
excellent Variety of perfectly new Patterns in Ivory, Pearl, 
and Agate Dessert-knives, in Cases, and every description of 
table-knives, excellent in quality and reasonable in price. 
Also a var of Knife Sharpeners, several new patterns, 
Wharncliffe Penknives, Scissors, Razors, Strops, Paste, and 
Shaving-brushes, &. His Kazor-strops and Paste are well 
worth the atiention of those who find shaving difficult 


it ER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T.COX SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphiet of Prices, with 
outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free ifapplied 
for by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights 
and patterns, of new and second-hand Silver Spoons 
Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, Wait 
ers, Silver-edged Plated Goods, the new plated on whit 
metal Spoons and Forks, Watches, Clocks, Ladies’ Gold Neck 
Chains and Jewellery.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. 47, Corn 
hill, (seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London 
TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
vid EGYPT.—Kegular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin 
sular and Vriental Steam Navigation Com y book passen 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Fians of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton 
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A NEW GENERAL FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. royal vo. price 10s. 6d. each, cloth, 


the School Edition; and 12s. 6d. each, cloth, the 
Library Edition, 
GENERAL FRENCH-ENGLISH and 


ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, newly com- 
posed from the French Dictionaries of the French Aca- 
demy, Laveaux, Boiste, Bescherelle, &c. from the Eng- 
lish Dictionaries of Johnson, Webster, Richardson, &c. 
and the special Dictionaries and Works of both languages. 
By A. Spiers, English Professor of the National College 
of Bonaparte, Paris, of the National School of Civil En- 
gineers, &c 
Also, by the same Author, in 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

A MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL TERMS 

IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 

London: WuitTaKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS BY MACMICHAEL. 
In 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 

HE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON: 
based upon the Text of BORNEMANN, with Intro- 
duction, Geographical Notes, Itinerary, and Three Maps, 
Compiled from recent Surveys and other Authentic Docu- 
ments. With Notes, chiefly English, original, and se- 
lected from BoRNEMANN, KRvUGER, Porro, HuTcHinson, 
&c. By the Rev. J. F. MacmicuakL, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Barton-upon-Trent. 

“We can contidently recommend Mr. Macmichael’s 
edition of the * Anabasis’ as the best school edition that 
exists in the English language, and we feel certain that 
it will satisfy every reasonable demand that can be 
made.” — Classical Museum. 

London : Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and 
G. BELL, Fleet Street. 


] 


NEW PART OF DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
On Tuesday next will be published, Part XIV. 8vo. 


4s. 6d. of a 
ICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 
By JaMes CopLanp, M.D. F.RS. &c. 
Volumes I. and II. 8vo. price 3/. cloth; and Parts 
| X. XI. XU. XII. and XIV. price 4s. 6d. each. 
| London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and LonoMans. 


NEW WORK ON FLOWER-GARDENING., 
Just published, with coloured Frontispiece, 1s. 
\ ANUAL OF FLOWER - GARDENING 
| for LADIES; with Directions for the Propagation 
and Management of the Plants usually cultivated in the 
Flower-Garden, By J. B. Wurtine, Gardener to Tho- 
mas Hope, Esq. the Deepdene, Surrey. 
“The little book before us is no arm-chair production, 
| but the result of the experience of one of our best gar- 
deners. We can therefore confidently recommend it to 
all who would successfully manage their own flower-gar- 
Gardener's Chronicle. 
Also, same size and price, 
MANUAL of CHESS. 
MANUAL of MUSIC. 
MANUAL of OIL-PAINTING 
MANUAL of CAGE-BIRDS., 
MANUAL of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
D. Bocuse, Fleet Street. 


den.” 


BRITISH FOSSILS. 
Just published, in royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. and in royal 
4to. price 4s. 6d. sewed, the Second Decade, comprising 


10 Plates, beantifully engraved on Steel, of Figures 
and Descriptions illustrative of 
ORGANIC REMAINS; 


B RITISH 
) forming a portion of the Memoirs of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and published by order of the Lords Com- 
| missioners of H.M. Treasury. 
Recently published, 
1. THE FIRST DECADE of the BRITISH ORGA- 

NIC REMAINS. With 10 Plates, uniform with the 
| above. Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. royal 4to. 4s. 6d. 

2. MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of 

GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECO- 
| NOMIC GEOLOGY in LONDON. Vols. I. and IT. in 
royal #vo. Vol. I. with Wood-cuts and 9 large Plates 
(7 coloured), 21s. cloth; Vol. Il. in 2 thick Parts, with 
63 Plates (3 coloured) and numerous Wood-cuts, 42s. 
cloth, or 21s. each Part. 

3. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT on the 
GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 
SOMERSET. Demy 8vo. I4s. cloth. 

4. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the GEO- 
LOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of 
Parts of TYRONE and FERMANAGH. Demy 8vo 
| 24s. cloth. 

5. PROF. PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and DESCRIP- 
TIONS of the PAL.ZOZOIC FOSSLLS of CORNWALL, 
DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. Demy 8vo. 9s. cloth 

6. ORDNANCE MAPS, and Horizontal and Vertical 
SECTIONS. The Maps and Horizontal Sections geo- 
logically coloured under the Superintendence of Sir H. T. 
De La Becue. 

London: Published for her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
| by Messrs. Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


R. B EN TLE Y 
M WAS JUST PUBLISHED 





THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS. 
' 1. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with numerous Engravings, 28s 
OUR YEARS IN THE PACIFIC. 


By Lieut. the Hon. Freperick WaALroce, R.N. 
". 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 2/. 2s. 
\ EMOIRS of the HOUSE OF ORLEANS; 
i including Sketches and Anecdotes of the most 
during the Seven- 


distinguished Characters of France 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By Dr. W. Cooke TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘“* Romantic Biography of the Age of 
| Elizabeth,” &c. 
1. 
In 8vo. with upwards of 50 Illustrations, 15s. 
JAYSIDE PICTURES IN FRANCE, 
BELGIUM, and HOLLAND, 
By Ropert BE, Esq. 
Author of “ The Life of Canning,” 
Russia,” &c. 
Iv. 
In &8vo. with numerous Engravings, 2is. bound, 


wi oaee of an EXPLORING EXPE- 
p DITION TO THE DEAD SEA AND SOURCE 


“ History of 


OF THE JORDAN. 
Undertaken by Order of the Government of 
{ the United States 
By W. F. Lyxcn, U.S.N. Commander of the Expedition 
v. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. I, Is. 
EMIGRANT CHURCHMAN _ IN 


MuEe 
CANADA in 1848, 
Edited by the Rev. Henny Cunistmas, M.A. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. Librarian of Sion College. 
vi. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 27. 2s. 
\ EMOIRS of PRINCE RUPERT and the 
5 CAVALIERS. 
By Evior WARBURTON, Esq. 
Author of * The Crescent and the Cross.’ 
vil. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. neatly bound, 28.s 
ifMHE LIBERTY OF ROME; a History. 
With an Historical Account of the Liberty of 
! Ancient Nations, 
By Samvuet Ewtot, Esq. 
Vill 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Jacques Quartier 
and General Wolfe, 28s. 
ISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
CANADA. 
By the Author of “ Hochelaga.” 


Ricuarp Bentiey, (Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty.) 


BLACKS GUIDE-BOOKS 


AND TRAVELLING MAPS. 
New Editions. 





| “ Wehave looked carefully through the volumes. They 


are admirably ‘ got up’; the descriptions are accurate, and 
remarkably clear and comprehensive. We have seldom ex- 
amined books better ‘ edited.’ . . . . Altogether, this series 
of works is of immense value to tourists.” —Art-Union. 

“ They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every 
person about to undertake a journey of pleasure or busi- 
ness, either in England and Wales or Scotland.”—Jobn 
Bull. 


] LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST AND 

ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND and WALES; con- 
taining a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and 
Railways distinctly laid down; besides Sections of the 
more important Districts on an enlarged scale, and Ea- 
graved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and Interesting Le- 
calities. In a closely-printed and portable volume. Price 
10s. 6d. 

“ A carefully executed work, prettily iustrated, with 
useful maps.”— Atheneum 


— PICTURESQUE TOURIST of 








SCOTLAND; containing an accurate Travelling 
Map; 25 Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and In- 
teresting Localities, (including Plans of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow); numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood 
and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. Seventh Edition, 
corrected and improved, with a List of the principal 
Hotels and Inns. In a handsome portable volume, Price 


8s. 6d. 

“A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged 
Guide-book. We have been furnished with an incidental 
proof of the remarkable accuracy of the charts and de- 
scriptions, in the personal testimony of a pedestrian, who 
has traversed a considerable space book in hand,.”— 
Spectator. 

LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKES. Inclading an Essay on the 
Geology of the District, by Joun Partiirs, F.R.S. G.L. 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. With a 
minutely accurate Map, by W. Hucues; Charts of the 
Lakes, Views of the Scenery, and an ample Itinerary of 





| all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 


Third Edition. In a neat pocket volume. Price 5s. 

* This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the 
same elaborate plan, (as the “ Picturesque Tourist of 
Scotland,”) governed by the same resolution to spare no 
cost or trouble to achieve a successful result It needs 
no higher commendation, It is a picturesque guide in 
every sense—its descriptions are charmingly written—its 
intelligence is ample and minute —and its illustrations are 
admirable specimens of art.”—Atas. 


PLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST of 

) SCOTLAND ; containing an accurate Travelling 
Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of all the 
Remarkable Objects along the several roads, with Four 
Engraved Charts of those localities which possess pecu- 
liar Historical or Picturesque interest Fourth Edition, 
corrected and improved. In a neat closely-printed vo- 
lume Price 3s. 6d, 

*A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, con- 


| taining the greatest possible amount of information in 
| the smallest possible space.”—Scotsman. 


»LACK’S GUIDE THROUGH EDIN- 

) BURGH. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. And 
GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. Third Edition. Price 
2s With Maps and Views, aud Descriptions of the En- 
virons. 

*,* Both these works are compiled for the special use 
of strangers; their contents being arranged in distinct 
walks, indicated by different colours on the maps of the 
respective cities. The tourist is thus enabled to traverse 
the ground without any further assistance, and to visit 
all that is worth seeing in both cities in a very short time, 

»LACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRA- 

) VELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance Sur- 
veys, and beautifully engraved by Stpney Hatt; with 
all the Roads, Railroads, and other Topographical infor- 
mation required by the Tourist or Traveller on business. 
Size, 32 inches by 22}. In aneat portable case, price 
4s. 6d. 

“ A beautifully executed map of England and Wales, 
which, after careful observation and reference, we can 





| characterize as being among the most correct ever issued.” 


—Mining Journal. 
A SMALLER MAP. 


LACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRA- 
VELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, carefully con- 
structed from the best Authorities ; with all the Roads 
and Railroads accurately laid down, Size, 32 inches by 
224. In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d 
*,* From the care bestowed on the construction of the 
present map, and the means which have been used to cor- 
rect the original drawings, by reference to individuals 
conversant with the topography of their respective local- 
ities, the publishers are satisfied that it will be found the 
most accurate and beautiful map o! Scotland extant. 
A SMALLER MAP. Price 2s. 6d. 


~~ COUNTY MAPS of SCOTLAND, 
Printed on Patent Cloth Paper, neatly done up in 
cloth Cases, Gilt-lettered and Coloured, Containing all 
the Roads, Railways, Canals, Country Seats, Towns, 
Villages, Fishing Streams, Rivers, Lakes, and Places of 
Historical and Legendary Note. [rice ls. each, except- 
ing Argyle and Bute, Perth, Inverness and Western 
Islands, which being Double Maps are 18. 6d. each, 


Price 2s. 6d 


YCHOOL HISTORIES.—New Eprrions. 

GENERAL HISTORY (Modern), by A. F. TyTLgs, 
with Map. 3s. 

GENERAL HISTORY (Ancient), by A. F. TyTLEs, 


with Map. 3s. 
PALESTINE, by Joun Kitro, D.D. 3s. 6d. or with 
M 


ap, 4s. 

SCOTLAND, by P. F. TyTteR, Edited by Dr. Rew. 
3s. 6d. 

ROME, by Dr. HeTnentneton, with Map. 6s. 
A. & C. Biacg, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





BOHN’S EXTRA VOLUME FOR AUGUST, 
OUNT HAMILTON’S FAIRY TALES, 


translated by Monk Lewis, H. T. Ryde, and Charles 
Kenney, complete in 1 vol. with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 
___HEnay G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. — 


~~ Just published, fep. 1s. 6d. cloth 

R. R. G LATHAM’S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR for LADIES SCHOOLS. 
London: TaYLor, WALTON, and MABERLY, 28, Upper 
Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Kow. 


Just ready, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ALOOLAH; or Journeyings to the Djébel 
Kumri: an Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 
Edited by W. S. Mayo, M.D. 
“ Contains adventures and miracles enough for a dozen 
novels.”— Daily News. 
__Davip Boece, Fleet Street. 


n 12mo. price 4s. cloth 

BN GLISH REPETITIONS ; or Prose and 

Verse from the Best Authors, for the senior classes 
ofschools. With an Introductory Essay on the Cultivation 
of Taste in the Young, through the medium of our own 
writers. By J. F. Boyes, M.A. 8t. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. Copies may also be had without the introductory 
essay, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Wuirtaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Just published, gratis, 

ESSRS. WHITTAKER and Co. beg to 

call the attention of all persons engaged in tuition 

to their NEW SCHOOL CATALOGUE of MODERN 

and APPROVED WORKS, and which may be obtained 

either from themselves or of any Bookseller in Town and 
Country, Gratis. 

WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


“THE CHEAPEST GREEK LEXICON. _ 
Now ready, price -~ 7s. 6d. ~ anya ae roan lettered, 
ew Edition o: 
REEK AND. ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXI- 
CON ; containing all the words that occur in the 
books used at schools, and in the under-graduate course 
of a Collegiate Education. By the Rev. Tuomas Dix 
Hincks, M.R.1.A. Professor of Hebrew, and late Master 
of the Classical School in the Belfast Institution. 
WHITTAKER and Cc 0. . Ave Maria Lane. 


MALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
No. 16. ON THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
EMPLOYERS. 
Also, a Second Edition, enlarged, of 
No. 3. ON MAN’S POWER OVER HIMSELF 
TO PREVENT OR CONTROL INSANITY. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


| 








P onenned, Sib WORKS. 
1. ROGERS’S POEMS AND ITALY. 2 vols. 10s, 
2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. : 
3. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 88. 
4. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 9s. 
5. HOOD'S POEMS. 2 vols. 12s. 
6. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 3 vols. 15s. 


EDWARD Soteeees Dover Street. 


Iss MARTINEAU'S HOUSEHOLD 
EDUCATION. 


1, LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM: ESSAYS. By an | 
InvaLip. Third Edition. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. In 1 volume, small 8yo. 
price 6s. cloth. 
3. LAMB'S ROSAMUND GRAY, ESSAYS, & POEMS, 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street 


AUERBACH’S NEW WORK ON AUSTRIA 
AND HUNGARY. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE of EVENTS in VIENN 
from Latour to Windischgriatz, (September to me 

vember 1848.) By BeRTHOLD AUERBACH. Translated 
by Joun Epwarp Taytor. With an Introduction, 
giving a Review of the Causes which led to the Revolu- 
tion, and an Appendix, containing particulars relative to 
the Hungarians. 
Davip Docvue, Fleet Street. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

\HE FORTUNES OF WOMAN. 

Edited by Miss Lamonr. 

“ As vigorous, as powerful, and as spirit-stirring a 
novel, as ever proceeded from any modern pen.” — 


reer. 

“ This work exhibits considerable ability. The heroine, 
who is a kind of female Gil Blas, like that renowned hero 
relates her own history. There can be no dispute as to | 
the original talent the work displays.” — Britannia. 

} Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
ING ARTHUR, SECOND EDITION, 
Revised, is now ready, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ King Arthur aims at relating with symmetrical regu- 
larity of plan, and imaginative embodiment of thought, 
one of the most fascinating of all national and chivalrous 
legends. Itis a valuable addition to the poetical trea- 
sures of our language, and we regard it as not only 
worthy, but likely, to take its place among those fine 
though not faultless performances which will hereafter 
represent the poetical literature of England in the first 


half of the nineteenth century. The author is, we think, 
right in believing this to be the least perishable monu- 
ment of his genius.”— Edinburgh Review. | 

Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough | 
Street. | 

~ On 1 Wednesday next will be Sega * 8vo. price 

0s. 6d. cloth, Vol. VI. 
ISHOP JEREMY TAY LOR’S ENTIRE | 
WORKS. New Edition, revised and corrected by 
the Rev. Cuartes Pace Epen, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. To be completed in 10 vols. 

London: Longman and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; 
Hatchard and Son; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; J. Capes and Son; J. Bain; E. Hodgson; H. 
Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; Bickers and Bush; J. Van 
Voorst; C. Dolman: Oxford: V. H. Parker. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton. Macmillan and Co. Liverpool : 
G, and J. Robinson. Birmingham: H. C. Langbridge. 


| 
| 
\ 


| THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 


| RECOLLECTIONS 


A PERMANENT LIBRARY OF 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d.; or Two Parts as a 
Volume, post 8vo. 6s. 


MURRAY’S 


HOME AND COLONIAL 
LIBRARY. 


Printed in good readable type, on superfine paper, and 


| designed to furnish the highest Literature of the day, 


consisting partly of original Works, and partly of new 
editions of popular Publications, at the lowest possible 
price. 


Works already published. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN, OR 

THE PENINSULA. By Georce Bornow. 
JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bishop Hepes. 


TRAVELS IN EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. By Captains Inpy and MANGLEs. 


HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 
Joun DRINKWATER. 
WESTERN BARBARY, OR MOROCCO AND THE 


MOORS. By DrumMmonp Hay. 

LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lapy. 

THE AMBER WITCH. Translated by Lady Durr 
Gorpon. 


LIVES OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND JOHN BUN- 
YAN. By Ropert Souter. 

SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. 
MEREDITH. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Joun Barnow. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF PEKING. By FatheT 
Ripa. 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. 
Lewis. 


By Sir Jonn MALcoLo. 
Translated by Lady 


SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
Durr Gorpon. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By WaAsuHiIncron Irvine. 

THE VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST ROUND THE 
WORLD. By Cuar_es DAaRgwiy. 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. From 
the French. 

LIFE OF CONDE THE GREAT. By Lore Manon. 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. By GeorcE Borrow. 

THE MARQUESAS ISLANDERS. By Herman MEL- 
VILLE. 

LIVONIAN TALES. 
the Baltic.” 


By the Author of * Letters from 


MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rev. J 
ABBOTT. 

SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. by Rev 
G. R. Gueia. 


LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lapy. 
WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 


HIGHLANDS. By CHAR.gEs Sr. Jonn. 
ROUGH JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By 
Sir F. B. HEAD. 


3y Ricwarp Forp. 
Translated by Lord 


GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 
ELLESMERE. 

SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 
A. GoRDON. 

By HERMAN MEL- 
VILLE. 

THE STORY OF THE 
By Rev. G. R. GLeta. 

A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. 
LIAM EDWARDS. 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


by WIL- 


GeorceE F. Ruxton. 
PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. By Lord CanNapvon. 
LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Re 
OF BUSH LIFE 


v. G. R. GLetc. 
IN AUSTRA- 


LIA. By H. W. Haycarta. 
ADVENTURES ON THE ROAD TO PARIS. By 


HENRY STEFFENS. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 

AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY. sy THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. 

HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. By Lord 
Manon, 

THE RAILROAD AND ELECTRIC TEL EGRAPH. 


By Author of “‘ Bubbles from Nassau.” 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. 
BAYLE St. Joun. 
A RESIDENCE IN SIERRA LEONE, 


By 


By a Lapy. 


LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. 
GLEIG. 

LIFE OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. by his Son. 
Part I. 


Uniform with the abobe Series. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS.! (Sastne’s Authorized Edi- 
tion.) 2 vols. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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ADVENTURES IN | 


Translated by Sir 


| THE WAYSIDE CROSS; A CARLIST TALE. by 
Captain MILMAN. 
THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By 
Rev. CHABLES ACLAND. 
THE BRITISH ARMY AT WASHINGTON AND 
NEW ORLEANS. By Rev. G. K. GLEia. 
ADVENTURES IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By 


| WARD JESSE. 


tions, by Mr. J. RANALD MARTIN. 


[August 11, 1849. 


i 
BOOKS FOR RE ADING IN THE COUNTRY. 
Now ready, to be obtained of all Rooksellers. 


R. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW AND 
INTERESTING WORKS in all Classes of Litera. 
ture, PUBLISHED DURING the PRESENT SEASON, 
including 
LORD LINDSAY'S LIVES of the LINDSAYs. 42s, 
MR. CURZON’S MONASTERIES of the LEVANT, 


15s 

MR. ST. JOHN’S SPORTING TOUR in SUTHER. 
LAND. 18s. 

THE ADMIRALTY 
INQUIRY. 10s. 6d. 

MR. LAYARD’S DISCOVERIES at NINEVEH, 36¢, 

SIR CHARLES LYELL’S SECOND VISIT to the 
UNITED STATES. 18s. 

MR. CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK for LONDON 


MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC 


FORBES'S PHYSICIAN’S HOLYDAY. 12s. 

MR. DENNIS’S CITIES and CEMETERIES of 
ETRURIA. 42s. 

— SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPBY, 


24s. 
DR. 


12: 

sik. ‘G. WILKINSON'S DALMATIA and MON. 
TENEGRO. 42s. 

MR. COLQUHOUN’S ROCKS and RIVERS of scor. 


LAND. 6s. 6d. 

REV. G. Rk. GLEIG’S LIFE of SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO. 6s. 

MR. O’BYRNE’S NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 42s, 


PROFESSOR RANKE’S HISTORY of PRUSSIA. 


36s. 

MR. FORSYTH’S HORTENSIUS, of the ADyo. 
CATE. 12s. 

CAPTAIN CUNNINGHAM’S HISTORY of the 
SIKHS. 15s. 

SIERRA LEONE DESCRIBED. By a Lapy. 6g, 


MR. ST. JOHN’S ADVENTURES in the LIBYAX 
DESERT. 2s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
BOOKS FOR SPORTSM EN. 
OG - BREAKING; the most Expeditious, 
Certain, and Easy Method, whether great excel. 
lence or only mediocrity is desired. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Hurcuinson. Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
2. 
THE WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY of 
the HIGHLANDS. By CuHaBLes St. JOHN. Post 8yo, 6g, 
3 


FIELD NOTES, and a TOU R in SUTHERLAND. 
By Cuarg_es St. Joun, — cuts. 2 vols. post 8yo, 
18s. 

THE ART of DEER- sr ALKING. 
Scrore. Third Edition. a Crown 8vo. 


By Wits 
205. 


SALMON- _ By 
Royal svo. 2i. 2 


and NIGHTS of 
Pilates. 


DAYS 
WILLIAM SCROPE. 


By Joun Corev- 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


de 
THE MOOR and THE LOCH. 
noun. Second Edition. Wood-cuts. 


THE ROCKS and RIVERS of SCOTLAND; con- 
taining Angling, Trolling, Eagle Shooting, Wild Goat 
Stalking, Natural History, &c. By Joun CoLeunovus. 
Post $vo. 6s. 6d. 


8. 
THE CHACE—THE TURF—and THE ROAD. By 
Nimgop. Second Edition. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Joun Mupray, Albemarle Street. 


STANDARD SUROUS BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the First Invasion 
by the Romans to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By 
Mrs. Markuam. 46th Thousand. Wood-cuts. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. 2. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Gauls to the Reign of Louis Philippe. 
HAM. 20th Thousand. — cuts, 


From the Conquest by the 
By Mrs. Maas- 
12mo. 7s. 6d, 


From the Invasion by 
On the Plan of Mrs. 


HISTORY OF GERM ANY. 
Marius to the Battle of Leipsic. 


Markham. 3d Thousand. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By WittiamM Smith, LL.D. With 
200 Wood-cuts. 12mo, = 6d. 


SIXTH’ S LATIN GRAM- 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


KING EDWARD THE 
MAR, for Schools. New Edition. 


6. 
MATTHL#’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR, for 
Schools. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. bound. 


A New Version. 
Post 8vo. By Rev. 
16s. 


‘. 
ZSOP’S FABLES, for Schools. 
Chiefly from the Original Greek. 
Tuomas James. 100 Wood-cuts. 


8. 

OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
lar Manual fur Schools. By Tuomas 5uHaw. 
i2s. 9. 

NATURAL HISTORY, for 
Seventh Edition. 

10. 

INTRODUCTIONS to the 
POETS. By H. N. CoLeRipce. 
Svo. 5s. 6d. 


A Popu- 
Dost 8yo. 
By Eb- 
6s. 6d. 


Schools. 
Fcap. 8vo. 
CLASSIC 
Feap. 


GREEK 
Third Edition. 


ll. 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY and AL- 
GEBRA. 18mo. 3s. each. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 
lost Svo. price 8s. 6d. with Portrait of the Author, 
TOUR IN IRELAND; with Meditations 
and Reflections. By Dr. JaMEs JoMNSON. 
By the same Author, 
CHANGE OF AIR; or the Pursuit of Health and 
Recreation. 4th Edit. Price 9s. a 
EXCURSIONS wah THE MINERAL WATERS OF 
ENGLAND. Price 5, 
THE ECONOMY oF HEALTH. 4th Edit. Price 6s. 6d 
ON INDIGESTION; or Morbid Sensibility of the 
Stomach. 10th Edit. 6s 6d. 
INFLUENCE OF TROPICAL 
EUROVEAN CONSTITUTIONS. 


i 


CLIMATES ON 
6th Edit. with Addi- 
las. 

SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet Street, London. 
Printed by Josern Crarron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, a at the office of Ro»eat 
Pater and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court. in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Ciarron, at 9, Wel 
lington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middiesex.—Sarunpar, Lith Aveust 1549 


London 














